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The Psychotherapeutic Meaning 


of East and West 
by 
Ernest Becker, Ph.D. 


Zen’s appeal to a sprinkling of philosophically-oriented 
minds in the West never attracted unusual attention. Nor did 
the young artist’s or poet’s death-grip on a fresh source of 
enigmatic profundity. The West has long since accepted the 
Orient as a provisioner of strange staples. The appeal of Zen 
to Western professional psychotherapists is quite another 
matter, and has sent many serious students scurrying back 
to dependable translations to see if they haven’t missed any- 
thing. Minds which have been responsible for a good deal 
of recent intellectual history—like Jung—have intimated 
sympathy for Zen. Horney, reputedly, was a serious student 
of Zen. And, more recently, there was an effort to broaden 
Zen’s inspirational potential away from the intimately per- 
sonal, and to make it public domain by a week’s seminar on 
Zen held at Fromm’s Cuernavaca home—to which were in- 
vited Western psychotherapists and Dr. D. T. Suzuki. 

At first fertilization from a new stock, results are often 
curious. The equation of shock therapy with the satori* 
experience, (Wolf, 1957) for example, is at least profession- 
ally sound. But one would need to keep a sharp eye on 


*Satori, the aim of the Zen method, is another term for enlightenment, 

the state of intuitive looking-into, in contradistinction to intellectual 
or logical understanding. Upon achieving satori, the Zennist ‘‘ goes 
beyond thought,’’ and is liberated from the fetters of a mundane 
existence. Any means of achieving satori are valid, although the 
trance is the basis for the method. Extreme physical deprivations of 
the Zendo (Zen monastery) combine with unbearable psychological 
pressures, to produce a change in functioning that often has an un- 
mistakable psychotic flavor. See Becker, E.. ZEN: A RATIONAL 
CRITIQUE, in press, W. W. Norton and Co., N.Y. 
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transactional psychologists if they followed the injunction 
to study under a Zen master until they experienced satori, 
and then returned to ‘‘vitalize’’ and ‘‘ profoundly awaken”’ 
our culture. (Holmes, 1957, p. 249.) 

An even more curious professional mutation of oriental 
mysticism is the interpretations it offers for psychotherapeu- 
tic cure. Van Dusen, in treating depressed patients and 
schizophrenics, claims that they are frustrated in their attempts 
to adjust to reality because they fight the ‘‘empty spaces’’ 
the driftings and empty preoccupations to which they are 
prone. (1958) It is just these ‘‘empty spaces’’ that Van Dusen 
finds of high productive value in effecting a cure. Equating 
them with the ‘‘Wu Wei Doctrine of No-Mind”’ this therapist 
urges his patients to go down ‘‘and explore’’ the empty 
spaces. And, claims Van Dusen, as in Oriental philosophy, 
the empty space is a fertile void, and exploring it ‘‘is a turn- 
ing point toward therapeutic change’’ for the patient. 

Besides being a testimonial to the vitality of the Wu 
Wei Doctrine, this kind of reasoning is also a perfect example 
of the post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy. B occuring after A 
does not necessarily mean that A caused B: the cure con- 
sequent upon exploration of the ‘‘fertile void’’ need not have 
derived from the exploration—at least not from that specific 
symbolic interpretation of it. More sober-minded therapists 
like Fromm-Reichmann and Devereux found that good results 
could be obtained if communication with the patient was 
established while respecting his peculiar anti-reality distor- 
tions and preoccupations. Devereux observes that the analyst 
must participate in the psychotic edifice to deprive if of its 
wholly ‘‘private’’ character. ‘‘Exploring the fertile void’’ 
together with the patient thus becomes a therapeutic ‘‘folie 
a deux’’ (in Devereux’s words)— a step away from complete 
anti-social isolation. Abolishing the private character of 
the psychosis via the establishment of some kind of object 
relationship, however ‘‘distorted it may be,’’ (Devereux, 
1953, emphasis added) must precede a cure. 

The denial of a logical view of reality and the appeal 
to direct unconscious communication of powers may be a 
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personal predilection that can lead to amusing error. But 
when the adherent to these views is also a manipulator of 
another's reality in a therapeutic situation, the possibilities 
for leading astray are more ominous. The alarm against 
irrational psychotherapy has already been sounded. (Wolf 
and Schwartz, 1958) The candidly anti-insight, anti-con- 
sciousness nature of this type of therapy, with its accent on 
unconscious communication, is close to Zen. So close, in fact, 
that it embodies all the essentials of the Zen world view, as 
well as the basic Zen rationale for furthering that world view 
by whatever means. But the world view and the rationale 
are clothed in respecctable scientific garb, so that our uneasi- 
ness is all the more justified. 

Therapeutic jargon shares a quality with poetic meta- 
phor: in skillful hands it provides respectable cover for what 
could normally be openly hostile to the critical mind. One 
has only to attempt to decipher the claims that irrational 
therapists make for their view of therapy in order to uncover 
some skillful, scientific smuggling. Whitaker and Malone, 
for example, find psychotherapy to take place whenever one 
person interacts with another and thereby increases his 
‘‘integrative adaptive capacity.’’ (1953, p. 51). This mini- 
mal definition is appropriate, they would claim, because thera- 
py is not a science, but an art, ‘‘and no amount of description 
will ever make the operation scientific.’’ (p. 51.) Of course, 
in this view of therapy, the directly experiential takes prece- 
dence over the deliberated, the reflected, the cerebrated; 
consciousness is a fracturing of experience. The patient need 
not understand ‘‘the genetic panorama of his current in- 
adequacies.’’ The important thing is to develop his capacity 
‘‘to function within himself and the surrounding culture. 
This sythesis, [continue Whitaker and Malone] can be 
achieved by experience and seldom simply by understand- 
ing.’’* (p. 66.) 


*This position is even more extreme than that of the usual support 
therapy, in which at least the therapist’s understanding of the ‘‘ gen- 
etic panorama’’ of the patient is important—if the patient’s is not. 
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What is the mechanism for cultural integration as against 
understanding? To the irrational therapist, it seems para- 
doxical that the psychiatrist ‘‘deliberately breaks through 
repressions in the neurotic person to bring to consciousness 
unconscious fantasies, while he, at the same time diagnoses 
as . .. incurable those individuals who have almost all of 
their unconscious available to awareness and expression, 
that is, the schizophrenic.’’ (pp. 117ff.)t The wiser course 
would be to let the unconscious alone, to let it guide the in- 
dividual without his awareness of it. It is then that it ‘‘func- 
tions best.’’ (pp. 117ff.) In order to effect this, the irration- 
al therapist counsels ‘‘re-repression,’’ a type of repression 
so ‘‘radically different’’ from the original repressions, ‘‘that 
perhaps even the use of the term re-repression is ill-advised.’’ 
This kind of repression does not occur out of guilt or fear, 
but ‘‘in order to raise the level of homeostatic functioning 
in the individual.’’{ The irrational therapist is not quite sure 
what, exactly, re-repression is. Whitaker and Malone ob- 
serve that ‘‘Whatever the dynamics of the re-repression 
it . . . constitutes the best way for the organism to func- 
tion.’’ (p. 117.) Re-repression would be a primary aim of 
therapy, ‘‘to restore to unconsciousness functions which seem 
to work best when the person is unaware of them.’’ ‘‘The 
more unconscious the responses or the greater the participa- 
tion of the unconscious in his total functioning, the more 
likely is the individual to function personally and socially on 
an adequate ... level...’ (pp. 53-54.) 

Thus, the primary value in this therapy is one of un- 
conscious powers. But they are not totally unconscious— 
they can be felt, even communicated: ‘‘The relationship of 
the unconscious of the therapist to the unconscious of the 
+That the neurotie’s ego is not submerged by unconscious contents, and 


that he is able to handle examination of the contents of his unconscious 
as they become unrepressed, is not the important difference between 


neurosis and psychosis for these authors. 
{Scientific authenticity is not conferred by mere mention of the bio- 
logical fact—it must be demonstrated. ‘‘ Homeostatic’’ is not the 
logical alternative to ‘‘ guilt or fear.’’ 
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patient underlies any therapy.’’ (p. 65.) The therapeutic 
process itself is basically one in which there is an exchange 
of ‘‘unconscious dynamics,’’ it is ‘‘intrapsychic’’ or uncon- 
scious, and therapy is only possible where there is a relation- 
ship of ‘‘unconscious dynamics.’’ (p. 89.) 

These procrustean manipulations of mysticism within a 
scientific framework owe nothing to the East, but we are here 
on a bridge between East and West. Re-repression is nothing 
more mysterious than effective suppression on the basis of 
newly-acquired ego strength within a new superego frame- 
work. The patient carries with him the introject of the in- 
fallible irrational therapist for a long time after therapy has 
ended. The irrational therapist and the Zen master find com- 
mon ground in their employ of personal dominance and re- 
repression in the transmutation of the ‘‘patient’’ into a new 
value system. Whitaker and Malone make no pretense about 
the presence of counter-transference and coercion. Counter- 
transference must exist in ‘‘unconscious communication’’— 
the therapist enters, emotionally, directly into the therapy.* 
Talk of the primacy of the interpersonal relationship and un- 
conscious communication, and attempts to ‘‘scientifically’’ 
delineate the subtleties of re-repression as a ‘‘homeostatic’’ 
aid, do not disguise a dominance-submission relationship 
which terminates in the introjection—by the patient—of a 
new superego. 

Open avowal of aim is often a virtue of those with deep- 
ly-held convictions. A tidy fit into the larger society is the 
chief good, and not the furtherance of individual rationality. 


*Attempts to rehabilitate otherwise incurable psychotics by some form 
of therapy must naturally rely on methods which depart radically 
from orthodox practice. For example, it is questionable whether, in 
the treatment of schizophrenia, ‘‘technical’’ means are of any avail. 
Counter-transference appears to be necessary to produce good results. 
But, techniques like bottle feeding and rocking the patient, which 
apply and seem to work well in the treatment of chronic psychotic 
patients should not be generalized into standards of therapy. It is 
just this generalization to which we are taking exception here. An- 
other crucial fact is that none of these ‘‘techniques’’—which include 
administering punishment—is followed by insight therapy. 
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There is only one way to achieve this: it ‘‘involves a certain 
submission to the cultural structure for the economy of the 
culture as a whole.’’ (pp. 117-118, emphasis added.) In a 
statement of desired adjustment that neither the Zennist nor 
the Brainwashing commissar would disavow, the irrational 
therapist makes plain the goal of re-repression : 
[Submission to the cultural structure] ... demands a re- 
repression of certain aspects of fantasy existence, and the 
acceptance of the need for a certain amount of conformity 
and realism. ... In this way, the cultural pressures which 
operated initially to bring about about repression also op- 
erate in the Post-Interview patient to bring about re-repres- 
sion. The critical difference is that now the individual accepts 
these cultural restrictions for their positive value, and only 
to the extent that they do not interfere with his vital needs 
and with his new-found image of himself as a unique indiv- 
idual who has a status even more profound than that which 
the culture can provide him. (pp. 117-118, emphasis added.) 


Exactly: the individual has been brainwashed. Re-repression 
combines with ego-strengthening for a more compulsive hand]- 
ing of a limited segment of reality. The elimination of ‘‘cer- 
tain aspects of fantasy existence’’ could be put directly in 
Zennist terminology: the uprooting of the error of self- 
seeking attachment. Once this ‘‘fantasy’’ of self-ishness is 
done away with by re-repression in the service of a new value 
system, then, ‘‘a certain amount of conformity and realism”’ 
is achieved. But, the individual is not denuded: not only 
does he accept ‘‘cultural restrictions for their positive value’’ 
—he also has a ‘‘new-found image of himself as a unique 
individual who has a status even more profound than that 
which the culture can provide him.’’ This status and this 
new-found image derive from the value system inculcated by 
the therapist: the vitality and the mystical profundjty of un- 
conscious powers. Just as in Zen, the irrationally cured pa- 
tient can find better adjustment in the larger society by peri- 
odically refreshing himself in the special, rejuvenating and 
esoteric values of his conversion-cure. If enough individuals 
could be converted to the new values, then this catharsis 
would be a culture-wide value. But, wistfully complain Whit- 
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aker and Malone, the responsibility ‘‘for the development of 
social therapists on any planned basis has not been accepted 
by our society.’’ (p. 137.) 

The therapeutic utopia would have no ideological dis- 
putes with the Zen utopia. In a society constructed on a 
mystical value system, all citizens would do their share in 
inculcating the creative values of the unconscious—and in 
maintaining self-less submission to the society at large. ‘‘Un- 
conscious dynamics’’ like the ‘‘nameless power’’ would work 
through all citizens for the creation of a supra-rational world. 
Personal dissatisfactions—‘‘fantasy existence’’—would be ef- 
faced in periodic rejuvenation sessions with one’s favorite 
therapist (master), a re-steeping in transcendental powers, and 
a re-repression of personal values. 

In scientific guise, the mystic presents us his personal 
vision of a reform. But we cannot claim that he is dishonest, 
even if he is justified in assuming that we are gullible. To 
the mystic, reality cannot be apprehended cognitively; it 
must be experienced directly, and unconsciously. Uncon- 
scious communications exist in every human relationship. In 
the magical isolation of the therapeutic situation, it is easy 
to impute to these non-verbal communications an extra-in- 
dividual significance—especially if one personally inclines 
to such a world view. Curiously, the psychotherapies of the 
20th century are utilizable in the same way that primitive 
Buddhists utilized the psychological experiences of the trance 
state: to generalize a religious philosophy—while using the 
symbolism of that philosophy, in turn, to describe the expe- 
riences of the trance state. The theory of irrational therapy 
derives from an ‘‘‘understanding’’ of the workings of the 
therapeutic dyad situation: Empathetic personal experiences 
and non-verbal communications are termed proof of direct 
communication from ‘‘unconscious to unconscious’? in a 
mystical value system. In turn, the symbolisms of specula- 
tive mysticism serve to confirm and account for the felt ex- 
periences. The historical durability of circular reasoning* 
would be less upsetting if the mutually re-enforcing extrapo- 
lations were confined to the errors of one individual; but 
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they extend to the many who fall within the professionally 
legitimized powers of the irrational psychotherapist. 

The psychotherapeutic meeting of East and West need 
not be so unqualifiedly mystical, nor so cavalierly dismissing 
of the need for fullest possible individuation on the part of 
the patient. Fromm, expressing his gratitude ‘‘for this 
precious gift of the East,’’ is well aware of the methodical 
differences between Zen and psychoanalysis. The Western 
professional knows—or should know—that the infiltration of 
a scientific, rational therapeutic process by mysticism, would 
‘write the epitaph for psychoanalysis.’’ (Wolstein, 1958, p. 
140.) The gift from the East only seems precious, perhaps, 
because of one’s own view of the plight of modern man. The 
practising analyst, deftly laying bare the torments of a few 
chosen souls, nears the end of his professional career with 
the sobering and perhaps haunting realization that he has 
barely scratched the surface of human misery. 

Western man is anxious and desperate, says Fromm, due 


*No branch of science is immune to this pitfall: the interplay between 

methodology and theory is one that requires close scrutiny. David 
Rapaport, in a brilliant essay at systematizing psychoanalytic theory, 
makes the following observations: 


‘* ... one essential methodological task—the study of the rela- 
tionship between a theory and the method of observation by which 
the data it explains are obtained—is rarely pursued ... to what 


extent does a theory, based on data obtained by a given method, 
reflect the nature of the data itself, and to what extent does it reflect 


the method of data-gathering and its limitations? . . . the investi- 
gator may get back little more than what he has already built into 
his method... .’’ (1959, p. 115.) 


Rapaport illustrates how the investigator may get back little more 
than what he uses in his method, by pointing out that H. 8. Sullivan, 
using the two-group therapeutic situation and the transference concept, 
came up with a theory which accented precisely the interpersonal re- 
lationship. The method of investigation overrode ‘‘a crucial character- 
istic of the nature of the subject matter, namely, the individuality of 
the person.’’ (p. 115, footnote 74.) 

This is a perfect example of what Whitaker and Malone are doing 
with their transference and counter-transference centered methodology. 
Their theory is par excellence a function of their manipulation of the 


method. 
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to his ‘‘schizoid inability to experience affect.’’ Life is aim- 
less, and nobody ‘‘knows what he is living for.’’ Glimpsed 
through the torments of an individual psychotherapy, the 
situation of mankind seems serious. The question is not why 
some people become insane, but rather ‘‘why most people 
do not become insane,’’ (1959, pp. 86-87.) The source of 
man’s unhappiness is his ‘‘separateness, aloneness, powerless- 
ness.’’ The world has become too cold and unethical, in 
Fromm’s view, too mechanical and impersonal, too hostile 
to man—who has a right to expect it to be warm, friendly 
and fair. 

For man, as Goethe pointed out, a vision of the desir- 
able is already a statement of the possible. The separation, 
alienation and distortion that plague modern man can be 
overcome: the humanist therapist’s program is to make the 
entire unconscious conscious. This, admits Fromm, is a more 
radical aim than that of psychoanalysis; for full recovery of 
the unconscious he would propose a ‘‘humanistic psycho- 
analysis.’’ (Suzuki, Fromm and De Martino, 1960.) Thus, 
Fromm is not erring into an unwitting subversion of his 
professional discipline by uncritically using it to further his 
own beliefs. The total aim of integrating man into a produc- 
tive whole would outstrip the traditional psychoanalytic 
practice, and become part of a ‘‘wider, humanistic frame 
of reference.’’ (1959, p. 96.) This new therapeutic orienta- 
tion would nourish itself in the soil of a ‘‘spiritual humanistic 
orientation,’’—Buddha, the prophets, Jesus, Master Eck- 
hart, Blake, Whitman or Bucke. (p. 96.) The new therapy 
would create the new man by replacing the. conscious with 
the ‘‘cosmic unconscious,’’ (p. 94) and converts would be 
fashioned into the therapist’s image of the good society. 
Again, the therapeutic utopia would join hands with the Zen 
utopia—or rather with the kind of utopia the sincere West- 


ern humanist would imagine Zen to produce. 

The ease with which even the most acute psychothera- 
peutic mind can take to a proselytizing program suggests that 
one look elsewhere than to the individual for this fallibility. 
The fact is, it resides in the very nature of psychotherapy 
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itself. Therapeutic change takes place as a result of an inter- 
personal, emotional involvement; it is a basic human process, 
and the ‘‘cures’’ that are effected can be due to any combina- 
tion of factors. The theory of cure and the actual success of 
a given psychotherapeutic treatment have yet to be satisfac- 
torily fitted: there is ‘‘no necessary correlation between the 
correctness of a theory and its success in producing ‘cures.’ ”’ 
(Munroe, 1955, p. 329.) The multifold effects of one individ- 
ual on another has yet to be exhaustively, cognitively tal- 
lied—one reason why therapy is still an ‘‘art’’ as much as a 
science. 

The gamut of therapies runs from ‘‘insight’’ therapy, in 
which the patient learns about himself, to the most extreme 
types of ‘‘support’’ therapy, in which the patient learns a 
new superego to the exclusion of self-knowledge. Un-repres- 
sion is not necessary in support therapy. Also, the lines be- 
tween the techniques of ‘‘rational’’ and ‘‘irrational’’ therapy 
are sometimes thin indeed: Munroe mentions that she has 
‘* . . . heard many quite orthodox analysts admit the thera- 
peutic value of having lost their temper with a patient—very 
occasionally and by no means as a technique to be advised.’’ 
(1955, p. 311)* The treatment of psychotics and schizophren- 
ics revealed new aims as well as more limited possibilities— 
self-knowledge has to be sacrificed to the gaining of ego- 
strength. Even the restoration of full reality-testing here is 


*The position taken throughout this work is that there are hard and 
fast lines between objective neutrality on the part of the analyst, and 
direct interference in the patient’s ‘‘ world view."* It must be stressed 
that this is quite ideal; so much so that to the practicing analyst it 
may seem an unpardonable naiveté to maintain that this dichotomizing 
is possible, For example, George B. Wilbur observes: 

. With the best of intentions not to interfere with the pa 
tient ’s world view ... the analyst cannot avoid that, and it may 
be weeks or months before the analyst discovers how and when 
he did it or better said, was thought to have done it by the patient 
who is secretly wanting just that, i.e., the patient ascribes to the 
analyst just what the patient secretly wants and believes is neces 


sary to ‘cure’ him.’’ (Personal communication.) 


llowever, for psychoanalysis, the ideal remains a standard. 
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not an absolute goal: there may be an attempt to limit dis- 
organization simply to those conscious processes ‘‘which do 
not collide with reality.’ (Federn, 1942, p. 150) The defini- 
tion of psychoanalysis itself may be infinitely broad, and may 
cover ‘‘any therapy based on psychodynamic principles which 
attempts to bring the patient into a more satisfactory adjust- 
ment to his environment and to assist the harmonious develop- 
ment of his capacities.’’ (Alexander and French, 1946, p. 
27.) Brainwashing and Zen, as well as certain shamanistic 
cures, fit without embarrassment into the most strict defini- 
tions of psychotherapy, and even into a loose definition of 
psychoanalysis. 

But even the most orthodox practice of psychoanalysis 
carries within it the seeds of proselytization. The eschewal 
of counter-transference—the need for strict objective neutral- 
ity of the therapist—a role of spectator, helper, but never co- 
actor, is an ambitious ideal. In the therapist’s aim for an 
extremely individuated patient, he may even find himself 
hurt by the patient’s quick independence of him upon cure. 
In his strictly neutral role as sympathetic shadow-boxer, the 
analyst must use in the patient’s interest the powerful trans- 
ference, which is capable of binding the patient to the therapy 
and keeping him away from the real world. (Freud, 1912, 
p. 320.) Perhaps most indicative of the psychoanalytic ethic 
of rational, neutral therapy, is the therapist’s own psycho- 
analysis, which Freud counselled be renewed at five-year in- 
tervals. The patient’s interests were paramount, and Freud 
formulated in no uncertain terms a credo for the powerful 
therapeutic method he devised: 


We rejected most emphatically the view that we should con- 


vert into our own property the patient who puts himself into 
our hands in seek of help, should carve his destiny for him, 
force our own ideals upon him, and with the arrogance of a 
(‘reator form him in our own image and see that it was good. 


(1919, p. 398. 


Not only was the patient to be protected against influ- 
ence by the analyst. but the nature of the psychoanalytic 
cure was such that it served often to alienate the individual 
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from his family and community. The analyst’s task, in help- 
ing the patient, was to resolve not only the therapeutic trans- 
ference, but also the ‘‘internal transference’’ (Devereux) 
—the patient’s automatic and unquestioning but restrictive 
and self-defeating obedience to the superego introject. Thus, 
the psychoanalytic liberation was effected by calling into 
question everything that might hobble the patient. Fromm- 
Reichmann frankly considers psychiatrists to be treasonous 
to the patients who come for their help, if recovery is ef- 
fected ‘‘in terms of a conventional adjustment to society 
rather than in terms of his individual needs.’’ (1946, pp. 
307-308.) The goal of treatment is individual freedom, and 
not ‘‘an adjustment to the social standards and requirements 
of . . . family group, much less to living with . . . parents.’’ 
(Fromm-Reichman, pp. 307-308.) Society, and its surrogates 
in the home, are responsible for repressions and illness, and 
Freud makes this quite clear: 

Just as we make any single person our enemy by discovering 

what is repressed in him, so the community cannot respond 


with sympathy to a relentless exposure of its injurious effects 
and deficiences . . . (1910, p. 292.) 

If positive therapeutic results may be socially dysfunc- 
tional, it is easy to understand the dilemma into which the 
analyst is placed. How can he permit himself to conceptual- 
ly dichotomize man and society? It is impossible, in the 
present state of knowledge, to draw a sharp line between in- 
dividual neurosis, social structure, cultural ethos, economic 
system, and even international politics. (The last thing a 
science finds out, according to Whitehead, is what it is really 
all about.) Freud, seeming to overlook this, was critical of 
the early disciples who broke away to form their own varia- 
tion of therapy, precisely on the score that they did not at- 
tempt to draw lines between their beliefs about society and 
the changes they sought to effect in their patients: 


The importance of theological tradition in the former history 
of so many Swiss is no less significant for their attitude to 
psychoanalysis [i.e., Jung] than is the socialistic element in 
that of Adler for the line of development taken by his psy- 
chology. (1914, p. 352.) 
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In the closeness of analysis, the effect of this blending of per- 
sonal and therapeutic orientation was to blend social values 
of the therapist with emerging values of the patient. (Mun- 
roe, 1955, pp. 509-510.) And with the passions of personal 
politics, analytic aloofness and neutrality suffer. Adler, for 
example, is said to have once ‘‘bedevilled’’ a patient in order 
to ‘‘cut through his erroneous life style and invite a new one.’’ 
(Munroe, 1955, pp. 509-510.) 

But the personal and the social were not so easily sep- 
arable as Freud early maintained. A shift in analytic orien- 
tation away from unrepression was necessary in many cases— 
the analysis of the whole characterological bent of the patient, 
was necessary for cure. In character analysis, it is not the 
repressive superego that is etiological, but rather what the 
analyst tends to view as a ‘‘deprivation’’—a deprivation trace- 
able to ‘‘the changed character of the family and, more em- 
bracively, to the altered prevailing ethos.’’ (Galdston, 
1959.) The patient’s distorted perceptions are a social as 
well as a personal phenomenon. Social values as such were 
found to be inseparable from the analytic scene. One of 
Fromm’s major contributions lay precisely in this area—he 
attempted to define ‘‘the prevailing ethos’’ that was respon- 
sible for character disorders. The ‘‘market value’’ orientation 
of our culture, for example, leads individuals to manipulate 
and maneuver, rather than to live out their ‘‘inner potential.’’ 
The question to be asked in this kind of analysis is: ‘‘What 
are man’s goals and what is the purpose of his existence?’’ 
(Thompson, 1958, p. 667.) In order to answer questions such 
as these, the analyst becomes, in a real sense, a ‘‘ philosopher 
and religious leader.’’ His neutrality gives way to the need 
for ‘‘participant’’ observation. 

Thus, social values are inseparable from the therapeutic 
needs of certain patients—character analysis joins these 
values to the most objectively-conceived analytic orientation. 
But Fromm finds that even the results of character analysis 
have been ‘‘relatively disappointing,’’ because the aim for 
cure of the neurotic character has not been ‘‘radical enough.’’ 
(1959, p. 96.) Not surprisingly, there is little in the disciple’s 
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zeal that was not anticipated in the mature reflections of 
the master: Freud. sensitive to the ‘‘injurious effects and 
deficiencies "" of the community. actually brought society un- 
der criticism long before the ** Neo-Freudians."" One had not 
really to wait for the recognition of *‘character disorders*’ in 
order to know where to hope for the real change to take place. 


For Freud the choice was clear—duty lay in eliminating the 
neurosis. But. society was to be condemned in any event. 
Perhaps after all the only thing that kept the focus of atten- 
tion on the individual patient was the lack of sufficient re- 
sources. therapeutically. to enable effective action on society 
itself. The criticism of society—since the evil had been recog- 
nized as residing there—turns easily into a crusade if enough 
forces are marshalled. It was no Neo-Freudian or support 
therapist—but Freud himself—who observed: 


An undercurrent of total social reform inheres in a thera- 
peutic method that must seek to enable man to function 
better as a member of society: in unguarded aspiration the 
most orthodox psychoanalysis leans to meet the East. The 
modern East. in turn. draws its scientific inspiration from 
the West. and finds that it can do so without departing from 
its own ideals. In Japan. for example. a cultural tradition 
that places social adjustment and family authority over the 
expression of individuality would be motivated to a peculiar 
use of psychoanalysis. In a culture where group-centered 
roles predominate. freeing the individual from family ties 
and community morality is an entirely negative value. Molo- 
ney observes that the general orientation of analysis in Japan 
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is to free the individual, via therapy, for the family—for con- 
formity to the culture pattern. (1953, 1954.) ‘‘By the term 
‘cure’ the Japanese mean conforming behavior rather than 
the patient’s own feeling of well-being.’’ (Jacobson and Ber- 
enberg, 1952, p. 327.) The illness itself, in fact, and the pa- 
tient’s concern over it, is viewed as a ‘‘character neurosis.”’ 
This elastic label finds amusing reverse usage: not as a criti- 
cism of society for its effect on the individual, but as society’s 
epithet for the individual deviant. 

Expectedly, in this psychotherapeutic orientation, fitting 
the patient back into society and proper, expected cultural 
behavior, does not need the service of un-repression. In- 
sight techniques, the analyst’s objectivity and neutrality, are 
looked upon as antithetical to therapeutic goals. In brief, 
suppression and conformity seem to be the dominant theme 
in therapy. (Jacobson and Berenberg, 1952, p. 327.) There 
is nothing in the accounts of more recent observers that would 
seem to contradict this general picture of a socially-oriented, 
rather than an individually-oriented therapy. Caudill re- 
ports that the role relationship of patient to doctor is an 
automatically dependent one, that prevents any effective com- 
munication or insight by the patient into his illness. (1959.) 

This is not an implication that the Japanese therapist has 
failed to understand Freud—especially when the Western 
professional already claims the need to go beyond him in a 
socially-oriented employ of his technique. It seems simply 
to indicate that to work for the freer individual and the good 
society at one and the same time may not be the province 
of the psychotherapist—but rather of the duly elected peo- 
ple’s representative. Surely if the Western therapist were 
to look for a testing of Zen therapy in action, he need look no 
further than modern Morita therapy. 

Morita is a direct outgrowth of Zen principles. Dr. 
Morita, who died in 1938, discovered the therapy by accident : 
he found that losing his temper and striking one of his pa- 
tients led to her sudden cure. (Sato and Kora, 1958, p. 219 
footnote.) He thereby elaborated a ‘‘unique psychotherapy 
in the Zen mode of thought.’’ Although the Japanese seem 
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to be using Morita in well thought out and sober fashion, 
(Caudill, 1959) its kinship to Zen would require such care- 
ful usage. Critical Japanese have remarked that this therapy 
‘*seems to be rooted in the authoritarian social climate of 
about 40 years ago when it was established.’’ (Tsushima, 
1958, pp. 235-236.) And, if it is going to be effective with 
the younger generations, Morita school therapists will have 
to change their ‘‘rather authoritative’’ attitude. (Tsushima, 
1958.)* The authoritative attitude is part of a supportive 
therapy that eschews the use of insight—furnishing the pa- 
tient with self-knowledge has little place in Morita: ‘‘words 
or verbal expression . . . [are] of secondary or tertiary im- 
portance.’’ As with Zen, insight using logical symbols to 
determine cause and effect is of almost no significance in 
Morita therapy. ‘‘Zen people would say for such analysis: it 
is to ‘cut wound on sound flesh.’’’ (Sato, 1958, pp. 216- 
217.) But Morita is no ordinary supportive therapy—it em- 
ploys such time-honored Zen techniques as the thundering 
‘*Kwats’’ cry, and, evidently, the famous Keisaku or ‘‘Warn- 
ing-stick’’ of the Zendo. Surely no Western therapist would 
have his utopia created by shock-treatments. 


Dept. of Psychiatry 

State University of New York 
Upstate Medical Center 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


*Coercive reform techniques work less well in an atmosphere where 
personality types are more diverse, and where political and social con- 
trols no longer join to support the process. (See Haring, 1953, for the 

effects of three centuries of Tokugawa dictatorship on the Japanese 


character. ) 
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The Meaning of Empathy 


by 
Arnold Maddaloni 


In his book, Listening With The Third Ear, Theodor 
Reik showed concern over the meaning of empathy. For in- 
stance, he writes: ‘‘ ... this expression sounds so full of 
meaning that people willingly overlook its ambiguity ... . 
The word empathy sometimes meant one thing, sometimes an- 
other, until now it does not mean anything.’’ 

Very little of significance has been written about em- 
pathy. It has been neglected in much of psychoanalytic 
literature and yet, as we shall take note, it remains the very 
core of psychologic understanding as distinguished from the 
merely logical and theoretical approach. It is the one con- 
cept that distinguishes the method of observation from that 
of the physicist. Empathic insight is the prerequisite for 
emphathic understanding of another’s psyche. This essay 
attempts to clarify the meaning of empathy as it is used in 
psychoanalysis. 

According to Theodore Lipps, empathy means ‘‘to feel’’ 
or ‘‘to read oneself into’’ another person, thing, or situation. 
In his Raemesthetik (1897), Lipps used the word ‘‘ Einfuh- 
lung’’ to describe this psychological process. He defined it 
as ‘‘the objectification of my quality into an object distinct 
from myself, whether the quality objectified merits the term 
‘feeling’ or not. While I am in the act of appreceiving an 
object, I experience as though in it, or issuing from it, as 
something apperceived and present in it, an impetus toward 
a definite manner of inner behavior. This appears as given 
through it, as though imparted to me by it.’’ 

To Lipps ordinary insight meant that one experiences an 
object as if ‘‘opposite’’ to it, or standing beside it. Empathy, 
on the other hand, is a projection of oneself into the object 
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with which one becomes identified. In this description Lipps 
was writing about our human relations to works of art. As 
such it is a relatively simple process. However, when a similar 
process operates in inter-human relations, quite new and 
troublesome factors may become involved. It is this latter 
process, operating between human beings, that makes em- 
pathy of special interest to psychoanalysts. This is especially 
so to those who see psychoanalysis as a psycho-biological 
science and not as a branch of medicine. This inter-human 
relationship is a psychological situation involving two or more 
human beings. 

When E. B. Titchener first used empathy as an English 
rendering of Lipps’ ‘‘Einfuhlung’’ he did little to extend its 
meaning. As applied to aesthetics and as a theory about art 
it was far removed from actual life situations. The relation- 
ship is between the psyche and an inanimate object, such as 
a work of art. In the viewing of art, projection is inevitable. 
We tend to project into it, as Jodl says, those inner processes 
which it reproduces in our minds. ‘‘We thereby give it 
aesthetic animation - an expression which may be preferred 
to the term ‘feeling-into’.’’ Jodl believed that every sort of 
inner process was involved, and not feeling alone. 

This feeling-into is a projection onto some object, the 
subject assimilating or introjecting into himself the qualities 
he has projected. The qualities in a subject that are assimil- 
ated from an object can never be an exact transcript of the 
qualities that are inherent in the object. This must be so in 
every instance of perception of any external object or of a 
person. When we, therefore, feel or read ourselves into an 
inanimate art object we unconsciously project our own ani- 
mation into it, thus delusionally investing the object with 
aesthetic animation. This ‘‘delusional investiture of inanimate 
objects with our feelings and our mental processes (as in 
primitive animism) is in itself a relatively harmless occupa- 
tion. . . The consequent misunderstandings may become 
quite perilous when such primitive and delusive intellectual 
methods are involved in interhuman relations and then be- 
come the basis of conduct. Under such circumstances there 
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is within the object an actual animation probably of a dif- 
ferent tendency and quality from that which we read into it. 
This enlarges the need for correctives such as will promote 
a mutuality of understanding. For this different inter-human 
mechanism, when it has become a highly developed con- 
scious process, I adopt the word ‘empathy’.’’ (1)* 

Empathy, generally speaking, is a process by which 
one human being comes to understand another. The word 
empathy is an inadequate rendering of Einfuhlung but it is 
used here to designate the whole process of ‘‘feeling into’’ 
and ‘‘reading out’’ of, or abstracting oneself from, a person 
or object. It is an intellectual process by which the analyst 
can correlate and integrate the material coming to him, and 
with the understanding that the analyst has of his own un- 
conscious processes, he can get to ‘‘feel’’ as the patiept does. 
This is especially so if the analyst has had some comparable 
feeling-experience, not necessarily the same in actual physi- 
cal happenings, but more or less identical feelings, desires, 
urges and emotional values. However, empathy comes to 
the analyst even without these comparable experiences, if he 
has become sufficiently aware and acquired insight into his 
own anxieties, impulses and inner conflicts. It is also im- 
portant to understand the distinction between empathy and 
sympathy. This becomes obvious when we see the former 
as ‘‘feeling oneself into’’ the person contemplated, whereas 
the latter means ‘‘feeling about.’’ There is much confusion 
about this and many may interpret ‘‘feeling about as ‘‘feel- 
ing oneself into.’’ In the projection of oneself into another 
person the observer receives satisfaction (feeling-value) quite 
similar to that which he feels he would receive if he actually 
were that person. It is more than identification. 

Freud, in his Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego, suggested a close relationship between identification 
and empathy. In his discussion on identification he points 
out that sympathy arises out of identification. Identification 


*Schroeder, Theodore, The Psycho-Analytie Method of Observation, 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, Vol. VI, Part 2, 1925. 
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is the original form of emotional tie with an object. In a 
group the mutual tie between the members is identification, 
a common emotional quality, and according to Freud, ‘‘we 
may suspect that this common quality lies in the nature of 
the tie with the leader.’’ Here we can see the implication of 
this mechanism in all group activity. Continuing the discus- 
sion on identification, Freud comes to the question of em- 
pathy. He says: ‘‘another suspicion may tell us that we 
are far from having exhausted the problem of identification, 
and that we are faced by the process which psychology calls 
‘empathy (Einfuhling)’ and which plays the largest part in 
our understanding of what is inherently foreign to our ego 
in other people.’’ (2) (Italics are mine.) t 

Empathy, therefore, according to Freud, plays the larg- 
est part in understanding the psyche of another. Identifica- 
tion and other mental mechanisms are part of the process 
involved in empathy, and as Freud said, ‘‘A path leads from 
identification by way of imitation to empathy, that is, to the 
comprehension of the mechanism by means of which we are 
enabled to take up any attitude at all towards another mental 
life.’’ 

Empathy does not replace any single mental mechanism ; 
it is rather like a synthesis of all the mechanisms that the 
analyst is concerned with in his viewing of his subject. All 
the mental mechanisms are more or less unified in one pro- 
cess and their synthesis is possible through an objective 
checked and corrected insight and understanding. In other 
words, an empathic viewing of another’s psyche may arouse 
confused or conflicting feelings, unless the analyst has suf- 
ficiently outgrown his own conflict of impulses. The analyst, 
therefore, must maintain a calm awareness of two psycho- 
logical systems. Empathy involves a conscious memory du- 
plication and emotional identity with the mental content of 
another. The analyst can make this a voluntary and conscious 
process and view it with relative objectivity and calm in the 


tFreud, S. Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, The Hogarth 
Press, London, 1948 
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light of its purely experimental nature. 

A neurosis is essentially a subjective condition and the 
objective methods of the physicist, for example, cannot serve 
toward a better empathic understanding. After all, the ana- 
alyst is confronted with the state of mind of another. In this 
relationship we must recognize the difference between a 
knowledge of another’s feeling and the feeling itself. This is 
a subjective condition and as human life is not theoretical 
or patterned after some descriptive system, the approach to 
understanding it must be on a subjective basis. It is therefore 
impracticable for the analyst to use the methods of the 
physical scientist. An objective theory about human motiva- 
tion is inadequate and wholly unrealistic in trying to feel the 
subjective experience of another’s psyche. In the past, de- 
scriptive psychiatry and psychology was viewed by an on- 
looker as if completely unaware of his own contribution to 
the interpretation of the thing or person under observation. 
Psychical or mental phenomena can be observed by only one 
direct means, and that is introspection. Objective methods 
in viewing subjective mental states do not give an adequate 
picture. On the other hand, the effort to observe by intro- 
spection is beset by problems that do not confront the physi- 
cal scientist in observing external nature. The physicist tries 
to eliminate most or all affect values or feelings with refer- 
ence to the object before him. His method is to compare and 
interpret sense-impressions whereas the psychoanalyst is 
concerned primarily with feelings. These are his special in- 
terest. The physicist seeks a complete emotional detachment 
from his inanimate object of study. The psychoanalyst, on 
the other hand, must include his own emotional reactions in 
relationship to another’s psyche as material for observation. 
He must make use of his own feelings in observing the feel- 
ings of another; he then must co-ordinate these and see them 
as a process and use checks and correctives upon himself in 
order to achieve objectivity. The psychoanalyst, paradoxi- 
cally, uses empathy in order to study the empathic process. 
Similarly, he uses feeling values to study the feeling-values 
of another. In this process he will seek in himself a similar 
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reduplicative memory-experience which he will use to in- 
terpret the psychologic experience of another, whether pa- 
tient, student or a person undergoing special study. The 
psychoanalyst is constantly using empathy and the physicist 
is not. The physicist, on the contrary, reasons by analogy 
and makes contrasts in terms of sense-impressions, and this is 
done on a purely logical basis. Logical inference differs from 
the psychological approach. In the latter case the psycho- 
analyst allows his own unconscious associated material to 
emerge, unhindered and unbidden, by its own associative 
mechanism. 

The subtle insight of the psychoanalyst must involve an 
awareness of what is commonly accepted as a state of normal- 
ity, the reaction-average, and seeing this as the goal toward 
which the neurotic seeks adaptation, but which must be rec- 
ognized as only another variation of a neurotic pattern to be 
avoided. Our so-called normal reactions betray a tendency 
to the same neurotic pattern but now accepted because it 
has the stamp of social approval or concensus. An empathic 
insight and understanding avoids the analysis of another on 
the basis of a system or theory. That is, the treatment of a 
neurosis is not based upon a preconceived set of socially dis- 
approved symptoms. The subjective aspect of a neurosis is 
not subject to the same observation as an objective lesion. 
The descriptive and objective approach to a subjective con- 
dition will result in failure to gain insight and understanding 
of another’s psyche. Empathy in psychoanalysis is more 
than some descriptive portrayal of subjectivity or feeling. 
The latter would be a naive approach to an understanding 
of human motives, or conflicting impulses. Empathy is an 
approach to subjective experiences which do not lend them- 
selves very well to objective observation. Empathy is not a 
theory to explain feeling; it is not knowledge about feeling 
or even a feeling about feeling. Theory or knowledge about 
feeling is objective; the feeling itself, and the impulses and 
values connected thereto, reflect a subjective condition. This 
distinction is always kept in mind by the empathist. The 
objective approach of the physical scientist in observing the 
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interactive functioning between various subjective states re- 
duces the whole relationship to the point of absurdity. 

In consequence, the physical scientist observes from 
without and as one apart. Empathy is not involved in his 
relationship to the object under observation. With the psy- 
choanalyst empathic insight means to see the psyche of an- 
other as if from within. He places his conscious understand- 
ing at the disposal of the unconscious determinants of another 
person. Because of his more highly evolved awareness of 
his own unconscious mentation he can more easily duplicate 
the unconscious determinants of another. Hence, if we see 
these feeling-states as subjective processes, then the attempt 
to symbolize them are apt to distort their true meaning. It 
would seem faulty to think of perceiving these states, as one 
would perceive other objects with his senses, as they are 
internal conditions and require a new approach, a type of 
thinking that is completely indigenous to itself and then only 
in terms of the total organism. Perhaps this may mean that 
empathy will require a form of perception of internal pro- 
cesses or feeling-states, as these lie and function behind the 
external or neurological and physiological processes. These 
subjective conditions do not become readily available to ob- 
jective description. The words used to describe or symbolize 
these states can have meanings utterly unrelated to the feel- 
ings themselves. 

Let us consider the use of words in the psychoanalytic 
situation. We must agree that words symbolize our ideas 
and that our ideas symbolize objects. Nevertheless, we must 
use words and it is often that individuals think of words as 
things. If psychologic understanding is required then it be- 
comes important to see this difference. Reik expressed this 
well when he said that ‘‘It is not at all difficult to find words 
for what we think. It is much more difficult to find out what 
we think.’’ A description of the psyche in the figurative lan- 
guage of the world of things is unavoidable but surely in- 
adequate. Thus we can see the importance of making a dis- 
tinction between words as symbols of ideas, ideas as symbols 
of the world of objectives, our mental image of things, and 
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the varying degrees of conflicting feelings attached to all three. 

The psychoanalyst does not observe human behavior 
and feeling with the methods of a physical scientist, who 
seeks to observe physical phenomena without a personal equa- 
tion and who must completely subordinate his feelings to 
the facts at hand. The fact that the analyst is subject to bias, 
sentiment, private interest, inhibitory impulses and many 
other human predilections is not an argument against the 
psychoanalytic method of observation. It is curious to note 
that the things the psychoanalyst observes are the very same 
things he uses to observe. These are the very materials he is 
observing and if he has sufficiently outgrown his conflicting 
interests over them so as not to allow them to interfere in 
maintaining objectivity, but at the same time utilize his own 
re-duplicative experience to gain empathic insight and under- 
standng of his subject, he will be functioning in accordance 
with the scientific method as applied to unconscious deter- 
minants. 

Even the laboratory psychologist differs widely from 
the psychoanalyst. The physiological, endocrine and neuro- 
logical aspects of the psyche, including the psyche itself, are 
studied as something exclusively objective to the observer. 
The physicist and laboratory psychologist seek accurate sense- 
images of concrete objects and their functions and these are 
then interpreted in the light of previous sense-impressions 
and a contrast is made. This is all done in a consciously logical 
and critical manner. 

The psychoanalyst, for instance. probes the sources and 
growth of the subjective determinants of our valuation of 
objectives. What the laboratory psychologist observes by 
objective means are the external symbols of subjective states 
and feelings. We cannot observe these feelings very well 
through objective methods; they are not subject to direct 
observations. Yes, it is true that the analyst can observe 
stresses and strains, such as the common external signs of an 
intense emotional state. The little twitchings, the perspired 
brow, the stammering and noticeable resistances, the occa- 
sional blushings, the life situation, the evasions and rationalli- 
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zations, are all before the analyst. He can observe these. 
But these symptoms, although observable in terms of neuro- 
social sequences, are the materials most amenable to scienti- 
fic inquiry. A subjective feeling, urge, desire, wish, aim, or 
a mental image, do not lend themselves very well to direct 
observation. A re-duplicative memory recall on the part of 
the analyst combined with empathic insight and understand- 
ing offers, so far, the most adequate method of observing 
the subjective states of another person. An analogy is of- 
fered here in the field of art. To see a work of art involves, 
objectively, the juxtaposition of color and form, the subject 
matter, the medium and the technique. There is also a sub- 
jective meaning and the artist is motivated to convey it. An 
empathic viewing of the psyche of the artist seeks to discover 
the subjective conditions that made the work of art possible. 


The observation of man’s own observational, critical, 
creative and emotional processes, especially in their subjec- 
tive aspect, is the aim of the psychoanalytic method. We can 
see that man’s psyche, his feeling-reactions, his emotional 
valuations, the psychological level of his inner conflict, all 
these and more are under observation; but, this is not all: 
they are also part of the mechanism which the observer him- 
self is using to observe. An object in front of the analyst, 
such as a work of art, can more easily command objective 
interest than something which is within. The subjective emo- 
tional disharmonies within anothe. individual are much more 
difficult of objective observation and empathic understanding 
than the viewing of an inanimate object. Our special study 
here is the use of empathy in the viewing of our own im- 
pulses and the emotional condition of another. 

To empathize means, intellectually, to identify, under- 
stand and feel the feelings of another, without having per- 
sonally experienced those feelings. The degree of objectivity 
in empathy can vary with the ability and maturity of the 
analyst ; such as the duplication of the feelings of the patient. 
Empathy, as an intellectual process, may be misleading. This 
does not mean that analysis is not an affective process. It is 
true that analysis cannot proceed except through what may 
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be called ‘‘rapport.’’ Brierley reports that we must interpret 
affects intelligently, ‘‘but we can only do this insofar as we 
make certain what the patient is feeling. To my mind, ac- 
curate empathy is indispensable to sound analysis.’’ (3)* 

Empathy is more than an intellectual apprehension of 
feeling. As Brierley said, empathy means ‘‘that we are cap- 
able not only of thinking about the patient, but of thinking 
and feeling with him enough to enter, at least partially, into 
his emotional attitudes.’’ This situation is described as em- 
pathy and it comes about when our own unconscious and 
that of the patient are en rapport.’’ Knowledge about em- 
pathy or rapport is scant, but we do know that it is an identi- 
ficatory process in which more is involved than feeling or 
thinking about another. This is object relationship and em- 
pathy implies something more: empathic feeling and think- 
ing with the subject as contrasted with feeling and thinking 
about him. This latter is strictly an object-relational one. And 
we must also be careful to note that feeling with is empathy 
in its simple form. A whole series of mechanisms are involved 
in a complete and compiex empathic process. 

Ella Freeman Sharpe writes of empathy as a means of 
getting more out of the patient: ‘‘The first task is to get the 
patient to tell us and to tell us more and more. In this telling 
we must ‘go’ with the patient. Empathy is the important 
thing. He will not go with us unless we go with him.’’t 
Sharpe seems quite aware of the part that empathy plays in 
the analytic situation. She recognizes that the analyst ‘‘needs 
true empathy, but he is impotent as an analyst if he becomes 
identified with the patient.’’ In this connection the analyst 
is apt to absorb the patient’s conflicts into himself to an 
unnecessary degree and thereby bring about a fusion of these 
conflicts with those in himself that are not get outgrown. 
An empathic insight and understanding, it would seem, is 


*Brierley Marjorie. Trends in Psycho-Analysis, The Hogarth Press, Ltd., 
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the only way to avoid the dominant introjective or projective 
mechanism. The objectivity of the analyst very naturally 
depends upon how well he has resolved his own major inner 
conflicts. 

Empathic insight is, unquestionably, what Freud meant 
when he spoke about the analytical curriculum being far 
removed from medicine and involving, ‘‘the history of civil- 
ization, mythology, the psychology of religion, and litera- 
ture.’’ As Freud pointed out, ‘‘A knowledge of the anatomy 
of the metatarsal bones, of the properties of carbohydrates, 
of the courses of the cranial nerves . . . will not directly 
help him to understand and cure a neurosis ...’’ In the 
matter of effecting a psychologic recovery, or ‘‘cure’’, as 
distinguished from a social recovery in which conventionally 
accepted symptoms are adopted, it would seem that empathy, 
as herein understood, is the only possible way that this can 
be achieved. The outgrowing of conflicting impulses is very 
much different from a change of symptoms. Freud was con- 
cerned about this problem of a psychologic cure. This was 
why he objected to leaving ‘‘organic and psychical treat- 


ments in the same hands. He said: ‘‘ . . . while the trans- 
ference prevails it may make it inadvisable for the analyst to 
examine the patient physically; and ... the analyst has 


every ground to mistrust his own objectivity, since his in- 
terest is so closely enlisted in the psychical factors.’’ Even 
though Freud was not speaking specifically about empathy, 
does it not seem adequate to assume that in such a case em- 
pathic insight would be needed to deal with psychical factors ? 

Empathic insight into the psycho-genetics and into the 
emotional mechanism of the subjective conflict makes it 
possible for the psychoanalyst to see the difference between 
treating symptoms and treating the underlying conflict; or 
between seeing mere change of symptoms and a psychologic 
cure. The logical understanding of the inner conflict is quite 
different from an empathic understanding. Groddeck points 
out the meaning of the relationship between patient and 
psychoanalyst: ‘‘Therapy means service, and the psycho- 
therapist must learn to serve with his psyche, with both his 
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conscious and his unconscious mind. He cannot ‘treat’ his 
patient with his unconscious, but he can serve with it, and 
in so doing he learns to know something about it.’’ (5)* 

Empathy, therefore, is an ability to recognize and iden- 
tify feelings, urges, emotions, impulses in the other person 
by an intellectual process and to understand these by a con- 
trolled identification. This should be possible without one 
ever having personally experienced the same feelings and 
impulses. This implies the ability to place oneself in the 
position of the other, to get in the other fellow’s shoes, or, 
even better, to get into his skin. It is more than just master- 
ing the other fellow’s ideas or concepts; it is a way of getting 
underneath and trying to feel his feelings as he feels them. 
It is not just a question of theoretical knowledge, or of skill- 
ful recitation of another’s feelings; nor is it a matter of com- 
paring each other’s feelings. This delicate process involves 
the insight and understanding to duplicate the other’s feel- 
ing-experience in oneself. Even if these inner feeling-expe- 
riences are unrelated to any of our own, or are completely 
foreign to anything we have personally felt, empathy comes 
in to help in getting an intellectual identification. However, 
in many cases it is quite possible that the analyst can get 
himself emotionally involved with his patient from which 
he may find it difficult to extricate himself. This is usually 
the result of a lack of adequate checks and correctives. An 
unconscious perception of similarities of their personal prob- 
lems will most usually result in intensification of tension un- 
less the analyst can maintain an objective attitude through 
checks and correctives. 

Empathy is also less possible when the analyst is beset 
with problems of counter-transference. Unanalyzed resist- 
ances in the analyst is a hindrance to empathic insight as it 
is in achieving a psychologic recovery as distinguished from 
a social recovery. If the analyst cannot successfully handle 
the counter-transference then the transference on the part 
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of the patient will not be of aid in achieving a psychologic 
cure. Hence, the success of the transference situation is de- 
pendent upon the degree of empathic insight of the analyst. 
Empathy and transference involves constant re-living of in- 
ner conflicts and the ability to re-experience conscious and 
unconscious processes. If the analyst is sufficiently aware 
of the identificatory process taking place then the success of 
empathy will depend upon a nice balance between the pre- 
cise degree of active participation on his part toward sym- 
pathetic agreement, and the degree of impersonal service 
leading to a checked and corrcted insight and understanding. 

To summarize briefly, the method of the psychoanalyst 
in observing another’s psyche is to empathize his unconscious 
processes. The psychoanalyst’s ‘‘unconscious’’ emerges into 
his consciousness as the patient reveals himself. This is done 
more efficiently by the relative elimination of emotional re- 
sistances. The extent of our ability to establish empathic re- 
lations with the unconscious portion of another person is de- 
termined by the extent of our own affectless awareness of 
our unconscious processes, the outgrowing of our emotional 
resistances to these, and the ability to approximate a redu- 
plicative memory recall of these same unconscious experi- 
ential data. All this is by way of gaining an empathic in- 
sight and understanding of another’s psyche during a psy- 
choanalytic procedure, or in the general observation of human 
nature. 


99 Clinton Ave. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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“The Artist of the Beautiful”: 
Narcissus and the Thimble 


by 
William Bysshe Stein 


On the basis of clinical evidence we can suppose that para- 
noiacs are endowed with a fixation at the stage of narcissim, 
and we can assert that the amount of regression characteristic 
of paranoia is indicated by the length of the step back from 
sublimated homosexuality to narcissism. 

Freud, Collected Papers, Vol. III 


Hawthorne’s ‘‘The Artist of the Beautiful’’ offers almost 
a clinical explanation of the paranoiac symptoms which char- 
acterize an individual’s struggle to sublimate homosexual 
predispositions. The action of the story clearly projects the 
inability of Owen Warland (here the surname suggests the 
existence of a psychic conflict) to establish an object-cathex- 
sis during a period of early manhood when the outer world 
(society) expects a normal consummation of such an attain- 
ment. As Hawthorne develops the implications of this in- 
ward tension, the hero is exposed to a series of ego-deflating 
experiences, each of which precipitates a libidinal regression 
to a point of fixation in early childhood. On each occasion, 
however, Warland eventually attains control over his pre- 
genital impulses, for his instincts redirect the intransigent 
ego back into artistic activity. But, ironically, in this deflec- 
tion of the ego from sexual gratification, he still does not 
progress beyond the Oedipal stage of psychosexual maturity ; 
the bizarre work of art, which supposedly symbolizes his re- 
lease from castration anxieties, is a displacement image; as 
in a dream, it is a distorted form of his unconscious homo- 
sexual desires. 

In an extraordinary anticipation of Freudian analytical 
methods, Hawthorne digresses from the present action of the 
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story to establish the origin of a traumatic fixation in the 
autoerotic phase of Warland’s psychosexual development. 
Anticipating this affective crisis, he calls attention to the con- 
spicuous nature of the hero’s primary narcissism: ‘‘From the 
time . . . his little fingers could grasp a penknife, Owen had 
been remarkable for a delicate ingenuity, which sometimes 
produced pretty shapes in wood, . . . of flowers and birds, 
and sometimes seemed to aim at the hidden mysteries of mech- 
anism.’’ (italics mine) Unless one ignores the patent absurdi- 
ty of the first phrase, it has to be taken as an unconscious 
euphemism for pregenital pleasure-seeking. Similarly, the 
reference to the ‘‘flowers [bees] and birds’’ embraces the 
secret of sexual intercourse, for, in context, the evasive gen- 
eralization that follows presages Warland’s fathering of a 
homosexual offspring, his sublimated libido-object. In the 
next evolution of the protagonist’s character, Hawthorne in- 
dicates the appearance of the Oedipus complex, describing a 
trauma that results from an early castration threat: ‘‘ Being 
once carried to see a steam-engine, in the expectation that 
his intuitive comprehension of mechanical principles would 
be gratified, he turned pale and grew sick, as if something 
monstrous and unnatural had been presented to him. The 
horror was partly owing to the size and terrible energy of the 
iron laborer.’’ (italics mine) This fixation, it seems to follow, 
has to be connected with Warland’s obtrusive interest in the 
sexual intercourse of his parents and with their, no doubt, 
violent displeasure. 

This assumption, at any rate, correlates with Hawthorne’s 
description of the emergence of this repressed experience in 
the form of a neurotic symptom of secondary narcissism. Oc- 
curring in Warland’s young manhood, the event is occasioned 
by a castration threat of his surrogate father, a watchmaker 
to whom he had been apprenticed by unsympathetic relatives 
who ‘‘saw nothing better to be done’’ after the apparent 
death of his parents: 

‘But what is this?’ cried Peter Hovenden abruptly, taking 

up a dusty bell glass beneath which appeared a mechanical 

something, as delicate and minute as the system of a butter- 
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fly’s anatomy. ‘What have you here? Owen! Owen! there is a 
witchcraft in these little chains, and wheels, and paddles. 
See! with one pinch of my finger and thumb I am going to 
deliver you from all future peril.’ (italics mine) 


As I will show later, this mysterious contrivance is a desexual- 
ized symbol of his mother. This substitution, in a sense, is 
rendered inevitable because Warland’s creative activity is 
stimulated by a desire to sublimate his repressed homosexual- 
ity, a deviation of his childhood fixation. In this neurotic 
state the superego is sex-negative since there is a marked 
conflict between the id and the superego. Because the Oedi- 
pus complex has not been overcome, the superego, with its 
prohibitions against incest, discourages the consummation of 
normal sexual relationships. In effect, Warland’s artistic 
compulsion represents an attempt to compensate for his un- 
conscious feelings of inferiority and impotence. His aspira- 
tion to spiritualize machinery (obviously a protest against 
the genitality of the steam-engine) appeals to his ego-ideal 
as a greater social achievement than any realized by his sex- 
ually mature contemporaries. This is made evident in the 
hero’s uncontrollable denunciation of his surrogate father : 
‘You are my evil spirit,’ answered Owen, much excited,—‘ You 
and the hard, coarse world! The leaden thoughts and the 
despoudency that you fling upon me are my elogs, else I should 
long ago have achieved the task 1 was created for.’ (italies 


mine) 


In this reactivation of his childhood trauma, as Haw- 
thorne indicates, Warland relapses ‘‘into the state whence he 
had been emerging,’’ a libido stasis precipitated by the re- 
surgent id in an earlier encounter with an ego-subverting 
agent, in this instance his rival for the hand of Annie, the 
blacksmith Robert Danforth. His superego, however, will 
not permit him to admit that his contempt for Danforth is 
based upon impotence inferiority. As a consequence, when 
on this occasion he thinks of the girl, he desexualizes her: 
‘‘Dearest Annie! thou shouldst give firmness to my heart and 
hand, and not shake them thus; for if I strive to put the 
spirit of beauty into form and give it motion, it is for thy 
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sake alone.’’ Obviously, in contrast with Danforth, he forgets 
that biologically he is committed to procreate living chil- 
dren, not artistic offspring. It is this knowledge that he des- 
perately resists in his relationship with the virile and brawny 
blacksmith who exults in his vigorous genitality: ‘‘Laugh- 
ing, . . . he laid his vast hand beside the delicate one of 
Owen. ‘But what then? I put more main strength into one 
blow of my sledge hammer than all you have expended since 
you were a ‘prentice. Is not that the truth?’ ’’ The response 
to this derision, in tone, suggests a homosexual’s rationaliza- 
tion of his condition, for Warland decries the significance of 
normal sexuality: ‘‘ ‘Very probably,’ answered the low and 
slender voice of Owen. ‘Strength is an earthly monster. I 
make no pretensions to it. My force, whatever there may be 
of it, is altogether spiritual.’ ’’ (italics mine) ‘‘Force,’’ in- 
cidentally, is a word recurrent throughout the story, and, in 
Hawthorne’s mind, it seems to function as the equivalent of 
Freud’s libido. At least this is the impression one receives in 
its usage. For example, when the blacksmith refers to War- 
land’s unique ‘‘force,’’ he obviously has sexual potency in 
mind: ‘‘ ‘No, no, Owen! No child of yours will have iron 
joints and sinews.’** And as he elaborates this observation, 
he covertly alludes to what must have been a general knowl- 
edge of the hero’s homosexuality ; certainly the hammer and 
the anvil combine, symbolically, to figure the act of sexual 
intercourse: ‘‘ ‘Goodnight, Owen, and success, and if you 
need any assistance, so far as a downright blow of hammer 
upon anvil will answer the purpose, I’m your man.’ ”’ 

The shock of this encounter with Danforth’s phallic en- 
ergy discharges the impulse of Owen’s sublimation of homo- 
sexuality, and he relapses into a state of libidinal inertia: 
‘For a time [he|! succumbed to this severe but inevitable 
test. He spent a few sluggish weeks with his head so con- 
tinually resting in his hands that the townspeople had scarce- 
ly an opportunity to see his countenance.’’ During this in- 
terim he undertakes a new program of libidinal economy, a 
willful effort of the ego to adjust to his environment in terms 
of conventional ideals. As a consequence, his delusion of 
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grandeur in regard to a supreme artistic achievement gradu- 
ally dissipates, and he resumes his vocation as a watchmaker: 
‘‘Owen now, indeed, applied himself to business with dogged 
industry. It was marvellous to witness the obtuse gravity with 
which he would inspect the wheels of a great . . . silver 
watch.’’ (italics mine) The compulsive and rigid character of 
Warland’s concentration here equates with a typical reaction 
formation. In sublimation the id has a direct connection with 
reality, in harmony with the ego and the ego ideal, and the 
emphasis is on the effect of action; in a reaction formation 
all action is dictated by a tyrannical superego to a rebellious 
id. And so it is in the story. Whenever Warland successfully 
sublimates his homosexuality, he wants to work and derives 
pleasure from it. But in a reactive state, he must work. As 
Wilhelm Reich once put it, he must ‘‘robot.’’ But this kind 
of activity serves to placate Warland’s id effectively, and 
subsequently he rehabilitates his ego-ideal. Hence it is merely 
a matter of time before he gives up his watchmaking for the 
pursuit of beauty. 


II 


Hawthorne’s uncanny intuitions into the nature of the 
Oedipus complex are illustrated in Warland’s artistic goal. 
His aspiration to spiritualize machinery reflects the determin- 
ation of the superego to desexualize the meaning of copula- 
tion (the repressed memory of intercourse symbolized in 
the steam engine). The compulsive attachment to his mother 
is thereby relieved of incest guilt, and at the same time his 
castration anxiety is mitigated. But the original goal of 
Warland’s libido still retains its unconscious cathexis upon 
the mother. The drive has not changed; it has merely turned 
back upon the ego. This psychic phenomenon is objectified 
in the crucial meeting between Warland and Annie Hovenden. 

The girl, apparently uncertain about the man whom she 
loves, appears in his shop with the request, ‘‘ ‘Will you mend 
this poor thimble of mine?’ ’’ However one interprets this 
tendentious gesture, it cannot be detached from a test of 
genitality. Indeed, Hawthorne deliberately associates the 
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incident with the phallic energy of the blacksmith: ‘‘ ‘Any- 
thing for your sake, Anne,’ said Owen Warland,—‘anything, 
even were it to work at Robert Danforth’s forge.’ ’’ But 
when she hands him the thimble his thought immediately 
reverts to his artistic enterprise. He thinks of her in terms 
of a doting mother, not a woman to be loved sexually: 


And then the thought stole into his mind that this young girl 
possessed the gift to comprehend him better than all the world 
besides. And what a help and a strength would it be to him 
in his lonely toil if he could gain the sympathy of the only 


being whom he loved! 


As he indicates a moment later, he expects her to act as a 
buffer against the harassments of his environment: ‘‘ ‘You, 
I know. would hear it with reverence [his artistic project] 
that I must not expect from the harsh, material world.’’ But 
Anne is not willing to accept this innocuous role, and she 
playfully attempts to dissuade him from his infatuation with 
the ‘‘delicately wrought’’ invention. As Hawthorne seems to 
have stressed throughout the action of the story, all the ac- 
tions of the characters have subsumed sexual connotation. In 
this instance, Anne implies that she is concerned only with 


his sexual potency : 


Anne had but given the slightest possible touch, with the point 
of a needle, to the same minute portion of complicated ma- 
chinery which had been more than once mentioned, when the 
artist seized her by the wrist with a force that made her scream 
aloud. She was affrighted at the convulsion of intense rage and 
anguish that writhed across his features. The next instant he 
let his head sink upon his hands. 


Here Warland’s id and superego simultaneously free them- 
selves from inhibition, and both strike out in sadistic aggres- 
sion at a frustration on two different levels of sexual reality, 
the genital and the Oedipal. Both are aimed at the outside 
world which conspires against their gratification. And once 
again Warland relapses into a libido stasis, unequal to the 
challenges of the masculinity symbolized in the phallus and 
the thimble (the vagina). 

Hawthorne’s description of this regression points to- 
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wards a libidinal disturbance on the lowest level of War- 
land’s psychosexual development. At least he depicts the 
hero under the spell of the infantile pleasure-principle, re- 
discovering the pregenital delight of the oral appetite: ‘‘He 
looked at the world through the golden medium of wine, and 
contemplated the visions that bubbled up around the brim 
of the glass, and that peopled the air with shapes of pleasant 
madness, which so soon grow ghostly and forlorn.’’ Even 
as the last phrase suggests, Warland’s superego has been 
rigidly conditioned by the proscriptions of its middle-class 
social milieu ; therefore he cannot long indulge his secondary 
narcissism without exciting shame-guilt anxieties. Hence, 
under the goading influence of his importunate ego-ideal, 
which offers a convenient displacement of his homosexual 
drives, he redirects the libido into compensatory artistic ac- 
tivity. 

Hawthorne also views the hero’s terminal paranoiac 
libidinal stasis as a regression to oral pleasures. On this 
occasion Warland collapses under the shock of the news of 
Annie’s marriage to the phallic Danforth. Thereupon he re- 
lieves the rebellious id by interminable chatter, for ‘‘he was 
apt to discourse at wearisome length of marvels of mechanism 
that he had read about in books, but which he had learned to 
consider absolutely fabulous.’’ Here the rejection of the 
artistic goal of his ego-ideal is a crucial symptom, and Haw- 
thorne goes out of his way to emphasize the affective con- 
sequences upon his personality. In the most mechanical and 
conspicuous symbolism, he calls attention to Warland’s in- 
ordinate infantilism : 


His thin cheeks became round; his delicate little hand, so spirit- 
ually fashioned to achieve fairy task-work, grew plumper than 
the hand of a thriving infant. His aspect had a childishness 
such as might have induced a stranger to pat him on the head— 
pausing, however, in the act, to wonder what manner of child 
was here. (italics mine) 


But as before, the superego revitalizes itself, motivating him 
to return to his artistic endeavors. But without going into the 
details of this recovery, Hawthorne simply states that at last 
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Warland succeeds in ‘‘creating the beautiful.’’ 

The final scene of the story is concerned with the pro- 
tagonist’s visit to the home of Annie and her husband. He 
appears to tender them a long belated wedding present, his 
beautiful creation that is allegedly ‘‘nature’s ideal butter- 
fly.’” Thus it would seem at this point that Hawthorne im- 
plies the hero’s successful sublimation of his repressed homo- 
sexuality. But this is not so, for the inspiration behind this 
contrivance has to be taken into consideration. On the occa- 
sion of each of his libidinal disruptions, the recovery of his 
ego stability is preceded by a long and rapt contemplation 
of butterflies in flight. At first glance this strange voyeurism 
is essentially innocuous, perhaps even poetic. Yet this pre- 
occupation with flying reveals an unconscious desire for gen- 
ital potency, for the butterfly is a familiar image of the winged 
phallus. But since his Oedipal fixation operates to preclude 
such fulfillment, he hangs in psychic abeyance between auto- 
eroticism and object love. And under the compulsion of an 
unrelenting superego, he is driven to the kind of compensa- 
tory behavior that offers both it and the id some kind of 
gratification. 

But the artificial butterfly also comments directly upon 
his repressed homosexuality. As the goal of his ego-ideal 
during the whole course of the narrative action, it stands 
diametrically opposed to the steam engine, the traumatic 
agent of his castration anxiety. By extension, the insect is 
the measuring rod of Warland’s psychosexual maturity on 
the level of his Oedipal complex. Since he has not gone 
through the evolution of the castration complex, he has never 
given up the desire for the phallus in his sexual object. There- 
fore in re-enacting the role of his mother he wants to love 
some one like himself, some one with male genitals. In this 
case the butterfly fulfills this function. While it seems to be 
the vehicle of his sublimation, it is actually a homosexual 
object which serves both to placate the sex-negative superego 
and the compensatory impulses. 

Ample proof that the artistic mechanism is a symbol of 
paranoiac narcissism is found in his statement to the girl 
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upon the presentation of his masterpiece : 

‘Annie, it is for your bridal gift that I have wrought this 
spiritualized machinery, this harmony of motion, this mystery of 
beauty. It comes late, indeed; but it is as we go onward in 
life when objects begin to lose their freshness of hue and our 
souls their delicacy of perception that the spirit of beauty is 
most needed. I,—forgive me, Annie,—if you know how to value 
this gift, it can never come too late.’ 


Beginning with the lie about the purpose of his creation (his 
ego-ideal), Warland proceeds to transform object libido into 
narcissistic libido. In the ineffable splendor that he claims 
for the butterfly, the inflation of his ego approaches the di- 
mensions of a delusion of grandeur ; in the implicit contempt 
that underlies his counsel to the young matron, the elevation 
of his ascetic standards marks, in the words of Freud, ‘‘the 
step back from sublimated homosexuality to narcissism.’’ In 
fine, he has apparently regressed to his Oedipal fixation once 
more. Having lost his libidinal object, he is now at the mercy 
of the id. 

As logical as this inference is, Hawthorne does not per- 
mit the reader to hold the opinion with with any confidence, 
for on the literal level of action he argues that Warland has 
risen ‘‘high enough to achieve the beautiful.’’ Yet earlier in 
the story he asserts that the girl would have served as the 
perfect libido object: ‘‘had he found in Annie what he fan- 
cied, his lot would have been so rich in beauty that out of 
its mere redundancy he might have wrought the beautiful in- 
to many a worthier type than he had toiled for.’’ And when 
one recalls the depreciative contrast between Warland’s 
frailty and Danforth’s virility, it has to be concluded that 
Hawthorne has either lost his narrative focus or has deliber- 
ately resorted to romantic obscurantism in order to conceal 
the homosexual overtones of his theme. 

Symbolically, however, Warland is psychically damned. 
And with Hawthorne’s approval, I might add. Annie’s in- 
fant son, whom Warland has mentally equated with his 
grandfather Peter Hovenden, crushes the mechanical insect 
in his hand. This act, of course, repeats the castration gesture 
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of the old watchmaker, but the artist does not react as he did 
previously. As a matter of fact, he is smugly indifferent. But 
this apparent contradiction is easy to explain. In the exag- 
gerated identification with his ego-ideal, the idea of the 
achievement in his consciousness is momentarily strong enough 
to retard an immediate relapse. He has established a false 
spiritual superiority over the virile Danforth, the defiled An- 
nie, the earthly child, and the tyrannical father, Peter Hoven- 
den. In effect, his Oedipus complex is in a state of tension 
suspended between the poles of a harshly sex-negated super- 
ego and a forcefully dammed id. As the story ends, then, the 
final chapter has yet to be written. but the ultimate outcome 
can be predicted. 


Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington, Penna. 
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Hawthorne’s “Case of Arthur D.” 


by 


Eugene Arden 


Sigmund Freud discovered a scientific method of probing 
the unconscious, and while willing to accept the many honors 
due him, he sensibly demurred when greeted as the discov- 
erer of the unconscious itself. ‘‘The poets and philosophers 
before me,’’ he quite accurately pointed out, ‘‘discovered the 
unconscious.’’ (1) 

Among the artists so designated by Freud, none was 
more clinically accurate in his psychological insights, to a 
degree which must astonish the modern reader, than Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. A Freudian before Freud himself, Hawthorne 
and his fiction have already been studied by several modern 
psychiatrists, (2) whose conclusions, while provocative, are 
also incomplete and in some ways, as we shall see, inaccur- 
ate—and in need of further commentary. By an intensive 
study of only one novel, The Scarlet Letter, we here propose 
to show the extraordinary profundity of Hawthorne’s special 
medical insights, and then to raise the crucial question of 
what there was in the haunted Puritan world of this American 
novelist, a hundred years ago, to suggest a psychology of the 
unconscious. 


II 


The Scarlet Letter lends itself particularly well to psycho- 
analytic interpretation because it deals so extensively with 
the way a sick mind sickens the body—what we today call 


psychosomatic illness. Of course, Hawthorne is hardly unique 
in depicting a protagonist who is destroyed by psychological 
tensions ; but The Scarlet Letter goes much further than other 
novels of this type, in marking the hero with specific psycho- 
somatic symptoms, in providing him with a therapist of sorts, 
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and then in offering a theory of medicine, clearly spelled out, 
which anticipates Freud in an astonishing variety of his major 
assumptions. 

Let us, then, see how all this works out in ‘‘The Case of 
Arthur D.’’ 

In 17th century Boston, a much revered young minister 
of the gospel falls victim to the lures of the flesh, and begets 
with child a comely widow named Hester Prynne, who had 
arrived in the Puritan community only two years previously. 
The woman is brought to trial on a morals charge and is 
sentenced to stand publicly shamed before the community, 
after which she is permanently enjoined to wear on her breast 
a scarlet letter ‘A’ for adultery. 

Throughout the trial and period of disgrace, however, 
she steadfastly refuses to name her partner in sin. She is 
badgered unmercifully, but the community recognizes at last 
that the guilty man’s identity will never be revealed by 
Hester. 

This, then, is the secret guilt of the Reverend Arthur 
Dimmesdale, who in the profoundest depths of his heart 
knows he will never again find peace unless he acknowledges 
his guilt, but who is nevertheless without the courage to stand 
up before a deceived and possibly enraged congregation. 
He rationalizes his cowardly silence on the grounds that as 
a dedicated minister he may yet do much good in saving 
souls, whereas if he confesses and is unfrocked he will be of 
no use at all. And, indeed, in a delicious stroke of irony, 
Hawthorne fulfills the minister’s rationalization; from a bril- 
liant but inhibited scholar, the Reverend Dimmesdale, newly 
familiar with temptations which beset ordinary folk, now be- 
comes a preacher of awesome power over his congregation. 

But the rationalization cannot silence his Puritan con- 
science. Arthur’s health fails, his strength ebbs away, he is 
given to clutching suddenly at his heart—which the reader 
quickly divines is the torture of some kind of rash or inflam- 
mation, obviously the concealed ‘A’ which has erupted psy- 
chosomatically. Arthur’s parishioners mourn him tearfully, 
almost without hope, until, as if by divine intercession, there 
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appears in the little settlement a skilled physician, who 
eagerly accepts the ailing preacher as his principal patient. 

The ensuing relationship between the doctor and the 
preacher is like no other doctor-patient relationship ever 
before described in the pages of fiction. First, Arthur’s re- 
sistance to medical aid has to be overcome: ‘‘I need no 
medicine,’’ he says, meaning of course that he wants no 
medicine. But the church elders chide him until he resign- 
edly agrees to an audience with the physician. As is frequent- 
ly the case with depressed patients, Arthur declares himself 
‘*well content that my labors, and my sorrows, and my sins, 


and my pains, should shortly end with me . . . . rather than 
that you should put your skill to the proof on my behalf.’’ 
(3) The physician, ‘‘with that quietness which . . . marked 


all his deportment’’ (ix, 115), patiently and passively hears 
out all of the minister’s protestations, in the manner still 
generally conceded to be ‘‘the most useful and safest in 
psychoanalytic procedure.’’ (4) What the doctor finally ar- 
ranges is that they should spend much time together: ‘‘As 
not only the disease interested the physician, but he was 
strongly moved to look into the character and qualities of 
the patient.’’ (ix, 115). Or, again: ‘‘He deemed it essential, 
it would seem, to know the man, before attempting to do 
him good.’’ (ix, 116). Then, the penetrating conclusion: 
‘*Wherever there is a heart and an intellect, the diseases of 
the physical frame are tinged with the peculiarities of these 
.... The bodily infirmity would be likely to have its 
groundwork there.’’ (ix, 117. Italics mine). 

Thus convinced, the physician goes about his medical 
task by means of ‘‘the talking cure,’’ with himself the pas- 
sive, understanding, nearly-silent listener, while his patient 
gropes slowly, painfully, fitfully toward his innermost and 
even half-formed pre-conscious thoughts. The process is 
described by Hawthorne so accurately that he could have 
been writing a 20th century textbook on psychotherapy : 

So Roger Chillingworth—the man of skill, the kind and 
friendly physician — strove to go deep into his patient’s 
bosom, delving among his principles, prying into his recol- 
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lections, and probing everything with a cautious touch, like 
a treasure-seeker in a dark cavern. Few secrets can escape 
an investigator, who has opportunity and license to under- 
take such a quest, and skill to follow it up. A man burdened 
with a secret should especially avoid the intimacy of his 
physician. If the latter possesses native sagacity, and a name- 
less something more,—let us call it intuition; if he show 
no intrusive egotism, .. ; if he have the power, . . . to bring 
his mind into such affinity with his patient’s, that this last 
shall unawares have spoken what he imagines himself only to 
have thought; if such revelations be received without tumult, 
and acknowledged not so often by an uttered sympathy as by 
silence, an inarticulate breath, and here and there a word, to 
indicate that all is understood; if to these qualifications of 
a confidant be joined the advantages afforded by his recog- 
nized character as a physician,—then, at some inevitable 
moment, will the soul of the sufferer be dissolved, and flow 
forth in a dark, but transparent stream, bringing all its mys- 
teries into the daylight. (ix, 117). 

The procedure is not one of easy victories for the physi- 
cian. The minister is vaguely aware that something about it 
threatens him, and he soon manifests a kind of ‘‘resistance”’ 
which is ‘‘an integral part of psychoanalytic therapy.’’ (5) 
The physician suggests that his own function is similar to 
that of the minister, for if the sick will truly unburden them- 
selves to him, they will enjoy the kind of relief they feel in 
unburdening themselves to a minister; in both instances the 
great danger, he declares, is the attempt to bury their secrets. 

From this general discussion, the two disputants get 
down to the particulars of Arthur’s malady. The physician, 
after much hesitation, finally poses the vital questions, first 
by asking if all of the symptoms of disorder have been ‘‘fairly 
laid open and recounted to me.”’ 

‘*How ean you question it?’’ asked the minister. ‘‘Surely 
it were child’s play to eall in a physician, and then hide the 


sore!’ 

**You would tell me, then, that I know all?...A 
bodily disease, which we look upon as whole and entire within 
itself, may, after all, be but a symptom of some ailment in 
the spiritual part .... a sickness, a sore place, if we may 
eall it so, in your spirit, hath immediately its appropriate 
manifestation im your bodily frame. Would you, therefore, 
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that your physician heal the bodily evil?’ How may this be, 
unless you first lay open to him the wound or trouble in your 
soul? 

‘*No!—not to thee!—not to an earthly physician!’’ cried 
Mr. Dimmesdale. (x, 128-9). 


We cannot sensibly proceed beyond this stage of analy- 
sis, for the physician is soon to see, with his own eyes, the 
psychosomatic ‘A’ in the flesh of Arthur’s chest, thus con- 
firming what had been a suspicion before hand: the minister 
was Hester’s partner in carnal sin and this is the secret guilt 
which he can neither confess nor put to rest, and which is 
therefore destroying him. It becomes merely a matter of plot 
to recall that the physician is actually Hester’s husband, long 
presumed dead, now returned to wreak terrible vengeance 
on his wife’s seducer. It is a majestic stroke of irony, how- 
ever, that the plot continues to turn on the purifying power 
of confession. Whereas the physician had previously striven 
to elicit Arthur’s deepest secret, he now exerts all his diaboli- 
cal powers to burying the secret, knowing as he does that to 
confess is the minister’s only hope for salvation. 


Ill 

Surely we have seen, on the part of Hawthorne a century 
ago, an uncanny understanding of what we today call the 
unconscious. Nor was his astonishing knowledge displayed 
only in The Scarlet Letter. For example, if we glance briefly 
at The House of Seven Gables we immediately note how 
modern a view Hawthorne took of dreams, remarking that 
in dreams it is really the will that sleeps (xvi, 219), and that 
dreams are not merely the stuff of black magic: ‘‘Modern 
psychology, it may be, will endeavor to reduce these alleged 
necromancies within a system, instead of rejecting them as 
altogether fabulous.’’ (i, 20). 

The importance Hawthorne attached to dreams is re- 
flected in the serious attention he paid to the symbolic mean- 
ing of his own dreams. The most famous of these is one 
which persisted into the latter part of his life, and which he 
described in his Journals. When fifty years old, he noted 
that at a time of some success on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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when he could call himself happy and famous, he repeatedly 
dreamed that he was still back at school, failing to make 
progress along with his contemporaries, ashamed and de- 
pressed by his inability to get on successfully, hence ever a 
schoolboy, that is, unfiit for life. ‘‘This dream, recurring all 
through these twenty or thirty years, must be one of the ef- 
fects of that heavy seclusion in which I shut myself up for 
twelve years after leaving college, when everybody moved 
onward and left me behind.’’ (6) 

The overwhelming question is: for such knowledge, 
what sources ? 

Dr. Clarence Oberndorf, a psychiatrist with a literary 
turn of mind, has several times written about Hawthorne’s 
extraordinary insights, and has concluded that The Scarlet 
Letter is based on the real sufferings of the author; that 
Hawthorne may be identified with Dimmesdale; and that 
even Hester’s ordeal may reflect some autobiographical 
anguish. He further states that in dealing so persistently with 
the themes of sin and guilt all through his career, Hawthorne 
was ‘‘unconsciously attempting to cure himself through re- 
petitive confessional writing.’’’ 

It must be admitted that certain details of Hawthorne’s 
biography appear to support this psychoanalytical point of 
view: the absence of a father in the household for most of 
Hawthorne’s life; his attachments to mother and sisters, es- 
pecially Elizabeth; his chastity and inner struggles over sex ; 
his affection for and dependence on Horatio Bridge ; his fear 
of certain realities. The psychiatrist’s conclusion: ‘‘ presence 
in a masculine physique of a feminine Super-Ego . . . due to 
cross identification.’’ (7) 

Now, what are we to do with such a mode of investiga- 
tion as this, which on the one hand helps us to penetrate so 
suggestively into great art, but on the other hand so fatally 
confuses the facts of life with the miracles of art? 

Of course this is not to deny that only a very special 
kind of personality, in this case Hawthorne’s, could have felt 
so keenly and realistically the suffering caused by concealed 
guilt and could have sensed so vividly and analytically a 
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method of curing it. But the novel itself is the result of 
conscious selection and control of raw experience formed and 
rendered by an imagination working in a tradition of art, and 
made public after such revision and editing that the final 
product has only the most distant relationship to the original 
experience. A novel is emphatically not the record book of 
a psychiatrist who has jotted down the freely associated memo- 
ries of a supine patient. The very difference between the 
two books, the psychiatrist’s and the novelist’s, is precisely 
that one is uncontrolled memory and association, whereas the 
other is a very tightly controlled transmutation from fact to 
art. (8) 

Let us admit, then, that the novel is after all written by 
a living human being whose special qualities of mind and 
personality are likely to be reflected, in varying degrees, in 
the work of art itself; let us also say, however, that such in- 
sight as Hawthorne:had cannot be accounted for simply in 
terms of ‘‘cross identification’? or other convenient labels. 
Naturally we ask how we can account for it, and the most 
honest answer of all is that in a final cognitive sense we 
cannot account for it at all. What we can do, however, is to 
go back into the cultural world of Hawthorne with this ques- 
tion as a primary frame of reference, and there find what 
might very well have been the sources of his special knowl- 
edge. 

Among Hawthorne’s personal friends and acquaintances, 
one figure looms large as a possible source for such hints or 
half-formed guesses or intuitive flashes as might have pro- 
voked the novelist to his theory of psychosomatic medicine. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of Hawthorne’s few literary 
friends, and for a time the novelist’s physician as well, might 
have been precisely such a key figure. Throughout his long 
career in medicine, Holmes was the forefront of new theory 
and experiment; in certain of his own essays he had much 
to say about the unconscious, free association of ideas, the 
role of the censor, the importance of dreams in revealing the 
unconscious, shock therapy, and the birth trauma: ‘‘There 
are thoughts that never emerge into consciousness, which 
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yet make their influence felt .. .’’ (9) How long before 
the public utterance of such theories Holmes had allowed 
them to germinate, we cannot know; nor have we any way of 
knowing whether, in their early formative stage, these ideas 
had ever been discussed, even casually, by Holmes with 
Hawthorne. It is certain, however, that at least in tentative 
form some of these ideas were ‘‘in the air’’ and being seri- 
ously considered in the circle of Hawthorne’s literary ac- 
quaintances in New England. 

For another likely source, we must look to Hawthorne’s 
reading. He not only read avidly, as one would expect, but 
he seems to have been almost as much at ease in French as 
in English, and furthermore, he spent less time in belles lettres, 
far more in natural science, than we might have guessed. 
Here, for example, are some of the titles he took the trouble 
to charge out of the Salem Athenaeum, several of them more 
than once: Historie Naturelle, Dictionaire des Sciences, 
English Botany, General Zoology, Medical Jurisprudence, 
Medical Biography, Mental Culture, the Constitution of Man, 
Principles of Physiology. (10) 

It is true that Hawthorne’s reading was to his own pur- 
pose and mood, haphazard rather than systematic. He was 
no scholar like Longfellow or Lowell, nor was he a critic, as 
he himself admitted in a letter to E. A. Duyckinck: ‘‘I know 
well enough what I like, but am always at a loss to render a 
reason.’’ (11) Nevertheless, he took his reading seriously, 
spent many hours of his quiet orderly life so engaged, and 
took extensive notes for his Journals on ideas or information 
that interested him both as man and as literary artist. We 
can reasonably expect that he knew of the exciting currents 
in 19th century psychology, at least as they were being re- 
ported in the scientific and philosophical journals which 
Hawthorne so frequently read. It would seem impossible, 
for example, that he knew nothing of Schopenhauer’s The 
World as Will and Idea within, say, the quarter of a century 
after its publication in 1819. Thomas Mann calls Schopen- 
hauer the father of all modern psychology: ‘‘From him the 
line runs . . . straight to Freud and the men who built up 
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his psychology of the unconscious and_ applied it to mental 
sciences.’’ (12) Similarly, but less certainly, Hawthorne may 
well have read or heard about such a book as C. G. Carus’ 
Psyche: The Development of the Soul, which also influenced 
Dostoevski, who discovered and read it soon after his release 
in 1854 from a Siberian prison camp. What that book sug- 
gests, in a somewhat mystical manner, is a theory that mental 
illness is the consequence of a maladjustment between the 
psyche and the environment; it also suggests an intimate re- 
lationship between conscious and unconscious life. (13) 

Aside from the exciting theories of his own contempo- 
raries, the standard ‘‘great’’ works of English literature did 
much to shape the mind of the novelist. For example, we 
know from his Journals that Hawthorne read and copied out 
passages from Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
(1672), part of which deals quite cogently with the psycho- 
logical causes of human error. Again, we know of Haw- 
thorne’s great admiration for Edmund Spenser, and in the 
short story ‘‘Egotism; or, The Bosom Serpent’’ (1843), the 
hero is afflicted with a snake in his bosom, which becomes 
the symbol of ‘‘each man’s fatal error, or hoarded sin, or 
unquiet conscience.’’ The seminal idea for the story seems 
to be an 1842 entry in Hawthorne’s American Notebooks: 
(14) ‘‘A man to swallow a small snake—and it to be a sym- 
bol of cherished sin.’’ We surely recall that Spenser’s The 
Faerie Queen includes the lines, ‘‘And in his bosom secretly 
there lay/ An hatefull snake . . .’’ (I, iv, 31, 11.3-4). Finally 
from John Milton’s description of Satan in Paradise Lost 
(IV, 128-9), ‘‘gestures fierce/ . . . and mad demeanor,’’ we 
have the probable source of Roger Chillingworth’s ‘‘extrava- 
gant gestures’’ on discovering Arthur’s guilt, especially when 
we consider Hawthorne’s 1847 entry in The American Note- 
books: ‘‘A story of the effects of revenge, in diabolizing him 
who indulges in it.’’ (15) 

Our purpose here is to suggest that the baleful conse- 
quences of mental anguish, as depicted in Hawthorne’s fic- 
tion, are based on more than memory and personal experi- 
*? One must account also 


ence or even ‘‘cross identification. 
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for the ideas prevalent in Hawthorne’s cultural atmosphere, 
the psychological and scientific journals he read so avidly, 
the influence of such ‘‘classical’’ authors as Spenser, Browne, 
and Milton, and more than anything else, that power which 
must ever remain in part a mystery. Others suffered the early 
loss of a father, others talked to Holmes, others read widely 
in science and belles lettres, others were haunted by dreams 
of personal failure, in fact others may have had a moment 
of inspiration, as Hawthorne did, to write in a journal: ‘‘To 
symbolize moral or spiritual disease by disease of the body ;— 
thus, when a person committed any sin, it might cause a sore 
to appear on the body.’’ (16) But even the combination of 
all these experiences and influences and flashes of intuition 
cannot account for the final gift of creation. Only here is 
Hawthorne unique; only he wrote The Scarlet Letter. 


C. W. Post College 

of 
Long Island University 
Brookville, N. Y. 
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The Psychosomatic Aspects of Myths 


by 
James Clark Moloney, M. D. 


Gates, defiles, valleys, pits, and caves are featured in 
many of the sun myths. In the Oedipus sun myth Oedipus 
engaged his father, Laius, in a valley. With a blow from his 
staff Oedipus killed his father (1). At the time, Laius and 
Oedipus were riding in opposing chariots. Since the vedic 
word for Laius is Dasyu, meaning the night demon (2), more 
than likely the club wielded by Oedipus was a shaft of sun- 
light. Sunlight is inimical to the existence of demons, partic- 
ularly night demons. Oedipus, the swollen, red, denuded 
sun, was born out of darkness. This darkness usually meant 
the earth mother at night (3) (4). 

The sun’s noctural disappearance behind the maw 
(mouth) of the Western Gate of Heaven (see diagram) re- 
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minded the ancients and the ancient primitives of the food 
that disappears into the caverns of the gastro-intestinal tract. 
When the sun disappeared behind serrated mountains, teeth 
and gates were suggested. The ancients believed that there 
was a cavity behind the ‘‘teeth’’ at the twilight horizon. The 
sun’s matinal appearance suggested a birth. This birth was 
a birth out of a cavity. The primitives and ancients compared 
the opening into that earth cavity, as represented by the 
Eastern Gate of Heaven (see diagram), to an opening into 


THe SUN-GOD WATCHING THE APPEARANCE OF 
HIS DISK IN THE EASTERN GATE OF HEAVEN 


an animal body. This opening was thought of as a mouth, 
as a vagina, or as a rectum. The cavity at the western horizon 
that consumes the sun was connected with the cavity at the 
eastern horizon by a canal—a canal like the intestinal tract. 
Sometimes the connection was thought of as a river (5). 
The cavity beyond the western horizon was thought of 
as Hades, as hell; a place populated by the dead and by all 
manner of spirits that were for the most part evil. For reasons 


that will be eventually described, this cavity, this hell, this 
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Hades, this cavern at the center of the earth was a place of 
rejuvenation. (6). 

In the stories out of the corridors to the dim past, de- 
files, pits, valleys, and gateways were used interchangeably 
for the mouth and for the gastrointestinal tract. This is not 
strange because the gastrointestinal system was something 
familiar to, was something possessed by, was something close 
to ancient man. From his own mouth and gastrointestinal 
tract, ancient man developed the concept of a gastrointestinal 
tract inside the earth extending from west to east. The night 
existence of this tract was particularly meaningful because it 
was then thought to contain the sun as it was undergoing the 
mystic process of rejuvenation. 

A great many persons featured in Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Hebrew folklore were identified with defiles, val- 
leys, pits, and caves. Often the imprisoned persons were an- 
alogous to the sun being trapped by the night demons and 
the evening darkness. 

Jeremiah was apprehended by the nobles. He was thrown 
into a dungeon prison. He sank into the mud and slime of 
the floor (Jeremiah, Chapter 32, v. 2). Joseph was man- 
handled by his brothers and robbed of his coat of many 
colors. This coat of many colors perhaps identified Joseph 
with the sun or a rainbow. Other sun similarities recoverable 
in stories about Joseph have been discussed elsewhere. Being 
thrown into a pit by his eleven brothers is analogous to the 
disappearance of the evening sun, and to the reappearance of 
the evening stars. 

After hanging by his streaming hair, Absolom’s body 
(II Samuel, Chapter 18, v. 14), like the body of Ahab, (II 
Chronicles, Chapter 18, v. 34) of Laius, (Translated by Sir 
Richard C. Jebb, Cambridge University Press, ‘‘Oedipus The 
King,’’ Lines 715-720) and Jesus Christ (St. Matthew, Chap- 
ter 27, v. 35) was pierced by a spear. His body was hurled 
into a pit. 

The streaming hair, the spears, the darkened pit are 
symbols connected either indirectly or directly with the sun. 
Jesus Christ was speared. When he died on a wooden cross 
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the light of the sun went out. Like Absolom, Christ was called 
the son of David (St. Matthew, Chapter 1, v. 1). A tree fig- 
ured in the death of Absolom. Perhaps this was the tree of 
life seen by the inhabitants of the realm of the dead (see dia- 
gram). At any rate, Christ, like the sun, was swallowed by i 


THE DEAD WITNESSES THE BIRTH : 
OF THE SUN FROM THE CELESTIAL TREE 


the earth (St. Matthew, Chapter 27, v. 60), the earth’s gas- 
trointestinal tract. 

The Golden Fleece was the wool from a certain mystical i 
and hallowed ram. In Egypt the ram was a sun god. Even the 
horns were symbolically meaningful (7). Hair streamers 
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were identified with the fuzziness of the sun. That the hair, 
the fleece, was golden adds another significant touch. The . 
color yellow often designates the sun. 


Jason and his boat of associates sought the Golden Fleece 
(8). They traveled from west to east. The sun travels from 
east to west during the day and travels from west to east 
during the night. 

Jason encountered a maw called the Symplegades. This 
maw was endowed with slyness and with jagged teeth. Of 
course, the implied slyness was a man-made projection. The 
Symplegades crushed the boats that unwittingly came be- 
tween the two rows of jagged rocks. Jason outwitted the 
rocks. He sent a dove through the Symplegades. The rock 
teeth crashed together, but they were too late and the teeth 
plucked only a few feathers from the tail of the dove. After 
the dove eluded the Symplegades, Jason dashed through the 
opening and eventually captured the Golden Fleece. The 
Symplegades, the jaws, the closed gates of heaven could not 
contain the sun. 

The Golden Fleece symbolizes the hair, the streamers 
from the sun; the Golden Fleece being the rays of the sun, 
the essence, the fire, the energy of the sun. The sun was 
rejuvenated. It regained its fire. The early morning rays of 
the sun are symbolized by the dove. 

The story of Medea tells us more about this process of 
the rejuvenation of life: ‘‘Medea . . . aided Jason to obtain 
the Golden Fleece and fled with him to Thessaly. On her 
arrival she rejuvenated Aeson, her father-in-law, by drawing 
all the blood from his veins . . . replacing it by the juices 
of magic herbs. Medea thereafter fled, with Jason to Corinth, 
only to be deserted by him for Creusa, the king’s daughter. 
She avenged herself by sending to her rival a passioned cloak 
and crown, the violence of which destroyed not only the 
princess, but also her father. After killing the children she 
had borne by Jason, she fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by 
dragons which she had received from the God Hellos’’ [sun 
god| (9). Reference to the chariot of the God Hellos sup- 
ports the proposition that Jason and Medea were symbolic 
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suns. The cycles of the sun accounted for distortions in the 
relationship between them. In one cycle the sun traveled in 
a chariot by day, and in another cycle in the boat by night. 

The night sun in the boat was accompanied by the astral 
associates. In Egyptian and Greek mythology, the sun at 
night traveled from west to east on a river (10), to recover, 
in the morning, the rays—the Golden Fleece. The Bible story 
of Zedekiah probably also symbolizes this easterly directed 
voyage of the darkened sun. Zedekiah was a king of Judah. 
After he had been conquered, his son was slain before his 
very eyes and then his own eyes were put out as he was 
dragged east to Babylonia (II Kings, Chapter 25, v. 2-7). 
This was a nocturnal, sub-earth, migration. The sun travels 
east at night. Having been swallowed by the earth, the eye 
of the sun is put out. Jason at night went from west to east 
to recapture the strength, light, and sight contained in the 
Golden Fleece. 

The Jason myth narrates one type of attempt to solve 
the confusing inconsistencies that arose in the minds of the 
ancients. When the sun was devoured by the Western Gate 
of Heaven (see diagram), the sun was shorn of its locks, its 
streamers, the Golden Fleece, the ropes, its energy, its life 
blood, its rays, its flame, its essence of perpetual life. The 
rays were stolen and swallowed as the day passed into night. 
The denuded sun—the moon—consequently appeared in the 
sky. The ancients believed that the moon was the sun shorn 
of its rays, locks, streamers, energy, blood. The moon version 
of the sun was anemic, pale, and lonely as it appeared in the 
night sky (11). The warmth of day, as well as the light of 
day, was missing. The moon on the eastern horizon was a 
sun that had been abandoned by the other stars as it was 
being born into the morning sky. 

Psychoanalysts often unearth from the adult minds phan- 
tasies about pregnancies that are peculiar to childhood. Not 
infrequently the child accounts for the mother’s gravid ab- 
domen by believing that the swelling resulted from some- 
thing the mother had eaten. These phantasies equate the 
baby in the uterus with feces that are contained in the gas- 
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trointestinal canal. Children that evolve phantasies that the 
mother’s gravid abdomen results from something she has 
eaten, that is finally equatable with feces and is subject to 
extrusion, exhibit an inadequate knowledge of the physi- 
ology and anatomy of their gastrointestinal tract. These chil- 
dren are not informed about intercourse, ovulation, gestation, 
nor about the separateness of individual function of the geni- 
to-urinary tract or the gastrointestinal tract. 

Malinowski contended that the Trobrianders did not 
know that pregnancy resulted from intercourse (12). This 
phantasy, that the baby is something eaten by the mother 
coupled with the actuality of birth, is paralleled by some of 
the mythical destinies of the sun. 

The Trobrianders, as well as modern primitives, and 
even ancient primitives, had no better grasp of the nature of 
their own anatomy and physiology than did children who 
believed that the swollen abdomen of their mother contained 
a child that had been eaten. Ancient man thought the sun 
was devoured by the Western Gate or mouth of heaven and 
was born in the morning out of the Eastern Gate or introitus 
of heaven. Later, because of centuries of intellectual refine- 
ments of this phantasy that the earth possessed a gastroin- 
testinal canal, this simple story simply told became much more 
involved, condensed, abstract, mystical, and mystifying. 
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The Clinical Importance of 
‘“Rumpelstiltskin” As Anti-Male Manifesto 


by 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. 

Grimm ’s fairy tale, ‘‘Rumpelstiltskin,’’ contains a series 
of psychological fine points, so far overlooked. All of these 
pertain to one theme: the child’s jealousy of woman’s unique 
ability to produce children. In the fairy tale, that purported 
superiority is coupled with a malicious and derogatory anti- 
male attitude. No less than five times in a tale covering two 
and a half pages is man described as despicable, ‘‘inferior’’ 
or ridiculous. 

These are the five indictments of the male sex: 

1. The story opens with the miller bragging that his 
beautiful daughter can weave straw into gold. He makes this 
boast to the king for the express purpose of self-aggrandize- 
ment (‘‘um sich ein Ansehen zu geben,’’ in the original). 


2. The king puts the miller’s daughter to work under 
penance of death; he marries her, not for love, but out of 
greed : ‘‘Even if she is but a miller’s daughter, I cannot find 
a richer woman in the whole world.’’ 


3. Rumpelstiltskin, who comes to the girl’s rescue, is 
described as an absurd dwarf (‘‘ein kleines Maennchen’’: 
note the diminutive!) propelled by greed. The girl must bribe 
him by offering three symbolically meant gifts: a necklace, a 
ring, the promise to give him her first child. 

4. Although Rumpelstiltskin can perform magic — he 
can weave straw into gold — he cannot magically conjure 
up a child; he depends on the girl for this. The suspicion 
arises that ‘‘the little man’’ symbolically represents the man’s 
sex organ, made ridiculous. It is also likely that the act of 
making gold out of straw symbolically means that man can 
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‘‘make’’ money, (feces?) but not a child. 

5. The suspicion also arises that the second part of the 
dwarf-magician’s name, ‘‘Stilzchen,’’ is an ironical diminutive 
of ‘‘Stelze,’’ the German word for stilts. Thus man is again 
defined as one who puts on airs, elevates and elongates him- 
self artificially (erection?), and is therefore to be ridiculed 
and regarded with contempt. So weak is his position that 
the mere revelation of his name becomes the denouement of 
the fairy tale: the dwarf must then pay the price of the dis- 
covery by giving up his claim to the queen’s child. Her 
knowledge of his name, which means that she has seen 
through his bluff, so infuriates the dwarf that he stamps furi- 
ously on the floor, in the process losing both legs by pushing 
them into his body. He then ‘‘tears himself apart.’’ That 
symbolic castration also contains an allusion to two breasts: 
why doesn’t Rumpelstiltskin choose an organ which has no 
partner, such as the nose, as the object of his anger with 
himself ? 

It seems to me that this fairy tale could have been in- 
vented by an ironic and malicious woman for the express 
purpose of deflating man. More likely, it contains the eternal 
jealousy of all children — both boys and girls — in their in- 
fantile competition with the mother. In addition to ‘‘owning”’ 
father, mother possesses two unachievable treasures: breasts 
and child-bearing powers. The girl consoles herself with 
hopes of future similarity and by equating the nipple and the 
clitoris; the boy consoles himself by unconsciously identify- 
ing penis and breast and by adopting the inflated He-man 
attitude which deflates woman. (For elaboration, see the 
author’s books, COUNTERFEIT-SEX (1951) and FASHION 
AND THE UNCONSCIOUS (1953). The well-known penis 
pride of the boy poorly covers his breast envy. It is at this 
point that the ‘‘complex of the small penis’’ has its emotional 


origin. 
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Recently I asked a woman patient, in her fourth week of 
analysis, whether she had dreamed in the nights since her 
last appointment. She answered: ‘‘No, I haven’t any recol- 
lection of dreams. But I have been constantly thinking of 
Rumpelstiltskin. I cannot explain why. Can you make head 
or tail of this?’’ 

The patient was young, and a widow; her husband had 
been killed in an automobile accident some months earlier. 
Her depression after the accident had pushed her into con- 
tinuing the analysis that had ended six years ago. Her first 
analysis had been with a colleague. 

When she mentioned this well-known fairy tale, I asked 
her to tell me the story as she remembered it. She gave the 
essentials, leaving out all the fine points enumerated above, 
but recording the final castration with a smile. 

The ‘‘condensation word,’’ Rumpelstiltskin, contained 
her whole inner conflict in an unconscious innuendo. 

She came from a family in which strife and unhappiness 
dominated. Her father had repeatedly been unfaithful to her 
mother; her mother had been a martyr who ‘‘hated’’ her 
money-making husband. When the child was about six years 
old, her mother told her that she would have left her hus- 
band if no child had been born. The girl loved her father, 
but by doing so acquired guilty feelings, as though she were 
being disloyal to her mother. She ‘‘just hoped’’ that her 
parents would remain united. As time went on, the open 
conflict between the parents became the order of the day. 
The girl was glad to escape into schools and jobs. At nine- 
teen, half-promiscuous, she became so depressed that she 
entered a ‘‘highly sophisticated’’ sanitarium were she re- 
ceived psychoanalytic treatment. The latter centered around 
Oedipal explanations. In her half-promiscuity, she uncon- 
sciously identified herself partly with her father’s girl friends, 
tus living out infantile wishes, and partly with her promis- 
cuous father. In short, the analyst seemed to assume that he 
was dealing with a case of hysteria. In inner reality, the 
patient’s conflict was pre-Oedipal, centering around an un- 
resolved masochistic attachment to the mother image. This 
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was warded off with an Oedipal blind. (For elaboration, sce 
the author’s THE BASIC NEUROISIS, 1949.) 

The interpretation of Oedipal superficial layers had a 
deteriorating effect. The patient became fully promiscuous, 
thus seeming to confirm the inaccurate diagnosis (why 
shouldn’t she, since the analyst was falling into the trap of 
accepting her superficial, self-created defenses?). She began 
affairs with half-psychotic inmates of the sanitarium. She 
lived out two curious defenses: the more unimportant (emo- 
tionally) these men were, the more she insulated herself 
against her ‘‘real’’ feeling for the father (analyst) ; she hoped 
to become pregnant through one of these numerous extra- 
marital escapades ‘‘ because then I can commit suicide.”’ 

Partially ‘‘improved’’ (though suspicious of her analyst), 
she left her analysis and shortly afterwards married a man 
many years her senior. The marriage was sometimes pleas- 
ant, sometimes a burst of conflict. In five years, she produced 
three children. The husband was then killed in an accident. 
After his death, she changed her place of residence in order 
to be near her parents, although she always ‘‘felt worse’’ 
in the presence of her mother. Her rationalizations for mov- 
ing were peculiar: the new location would provide ‘‘better 
educational opportunities for the children’’ — at that time 
aged four, three and one. At first, she took a furnished apart- 
ment. Among the books in this apartment were several writ- 
ten by myself. She read these and decided that ‘‘ psychic 
masochism permeated’’ her life. In this way, she came into 
analysis with me. 

Her analysis clearly demonstrated that the patient had 
been desperately trying, all her life, to admit to ‘‘the lesser 
intrapsychic crime’’ (Oedipal) in order to cover up her ‘‘real 
crime’’ (psychic masochism centering around mother). The 
proof of this was contained in a ‘‘paradox’’: Why had none 
of her numerous extramarital affairs resulted in a pregnancy, 
though marital relations produced three children in quick 
succession ? 

The answer to this question emerged after some digging 
into family history. The patient’s paternal great-grandmother 
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had borne two illegitimate children, refusing to marry their 
father although he was quite willing to do so. The patient’s 
own father had compensated for this family blemish by mar- 
rying a woman who came from ‘‘higher social circles.’’ If 
the patient, as she had hoped ,had become pregnant in one 
of her escapades, her mother’s position vis-a-vis the father 
would have been strengthened, since the older woman could 
then accuse her husband of passing on a family failing to 
their daughter. Unconsciously, the patient did not want to 
give her mother this satisfaction, and she probably created her 
infertility herself via spasm of the tubes, a_ well-known 
phenomenon in neurotic infertility. (See FERTILITY IN 
MARRIAGE, by Portnoy and Saltman, p. 160.) 

At first glance, this looked like hatred of mother, not 
masochistic submission. That hatred, however, was defen- 
sive, and covered the patient’s real aim, which was to keep 
the suffering mother in her position as the suffering model 
for identification. The patient’s frantic attempts to keep her 
parents together represented more than guilt (arising from 
the wish that they separate) ; it was also a technique of pre- 
venting the mother from escaping her impossible marriage. 

What, then, was the mother’s ‘‘crime,’’ the crime to 
which the patient, as ‘‘innocent victim,’’ became a party? 
It was the mother’s capacity to have children in the first place. 
That crime was compounded by the mother’s blunt statement 
that she would have left her husband if not for the existence 
of their child. 

When, in the sanitarium, the patient constructed the idea 
that she could commit suicide if she became pregnant, she 
was acting out an unconscious fantasy in which her mother 
was shown to be capable of killing her unborn child. 

The patient’s massive depressions did not pertain to be- 
ing unloved or rejected, not to her superficial Oedipal guilt. 
The depressions were shifted to these deposits in order to 
cover up the real source: masochistic attachment to the 
mother. 

Where does the ‘‘condensation word,’’ Rumpelstiltskin, 
come in? In the transference, the patient demoted the analyst 
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to a ridiculous figure — ridiculous as all men are. Seemingly, 
the anti-male manifesto dominates the scene. But this is but 
an attempt at partially demoting, partially elevating, woman— 
the only being capable of producing children. The degrada- 
tion of the miller’s daughter in the fairy tale belongs to the 
demotion theme; the indispensability of woman in the child- 
bearing process represents the elevation theme. 

Is this all? Experiences with such ‘‘condensation words’’ 
(or tunes, or visual pictures), published by myself in a series 
of papers in previous years (starting in 1937, and summarized 
in PRINCIPLES OF SELF-DAMAGE, 1959), prove with 
great regularity that these represent condensed and highly 
malicious superego reproaches (sometimes intermingled with 
some defensive efforts on the part of the battered unconscious 
ego), which are ‘‘arrested’’ by the ego and made incompre- 
hensible, thus saving the ego pain. It is probable that in the 
condensation process under scrutiny, the original reproach 
reads: ‘‘You fool, you think you outgrew your masochistic 
attachment to your mother when you bore children yourself 
and acquired the right to disparage men. You are still the 
little misused girl, like the miller’s daughter in the fairy tale. 
Nobody wants you for your own sake, but only because you 
can provide gold (parental wealth). You are still — Rumpel- 
stiltskin !’’ 
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Ritual Matricide: 
A Study of the Origins of Sacrifice 


by 
John Skinner 


Prehistoric religion originated as a magical sacrament 
intended to deny the reality of death. Confronted with the 
fact of death, primitive man attempted to conserve the life 
and vitality of his dead clansman by eating the brain. The 
funerary ritual of prehistoric China, which perhaps was in- 
habited as long as 500,000 years ago, (1) consisted of a care- 
ful interment of the dead, who were provided with food, 
protective amulets, ornaments and weapons. However, the 
skull was preserved for ritual magic after the brain had been 
extracted and eaten. 

Life was magically renewed by the physical incorpora- 
tion of the brain: the source of life. The logic was primitive, 
animistic, and child like: man lived because he could see 
his world, he breathed, he heard the sounds of life, he ate, 
and as his hair grew his physical and sexual power increased. 
The dead could not see, hear, eat, or move about. Incorpora- 
tion became the first magical act, experienced first at the 
breast of the mother and symbolized later in a magical and 
religious rite of sacrament intended to recreate life. 


The head of the deceased was venerated as an ancestor, 
consulted for oracular purposes, and employed in ritual 
magic, a practice which has persisted until today among the 
tribes of West Africa and Borneo. The ritual efficacy of the 
head was preserved by coloring it with red ochre, a symbolic 
representation of the blood of life among all primitive people. 
The heads were decorated with religious symbols and magi- 
cal ornament which may have been elaborated later into the 
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crown and headdress of primitive kings, who became the deity 
or god-head of the clan. 

Evidences of ritual sacrament have been excavated from 
Paleolithic and Neolithic burial sites in Asia and Europe. The 
head was sometimes placed in a circle of stones, in the inner 
sanctuary of the cave-temple, surrounded by animal bones 
which remained as mute evidence of sacrifices offered at 
tribal altars. A conception of life after death had been form- 
ulated in this primal stage of social development for the 
bodies of the dead were buried with protective care and 
apparently they were not feared for they were buried with 
unbroken weapons. The deceased members of the tribe lived 
on as family clansmen after burial for they were buried be- 
neath the warmth of the hearth, were regularly provided with 
food, and were consulted for oracular advice. Death was 
denied by funeral rites and sacraments which were intended 
to preserve life, the primary intention of all burial ceremonies. 

Until historic times, the Dying King was sacrificed to 
appease the gods, for human sacrifice preceded historic rituals 
in which a divine animal was substituted for the human vic- 
tim. Fear, awe, and a lack of scientific knowledge originated 
a feast of sorrow in which the living consumed the body of 
the divine king to preserve his strength, courage and wisdom 
for the benefit of his children. If the spirit of the mortal king 
escaped — his soul, his mana, his ka, his genius — if his 
blood were spilled, if his body decayed, if his brain died with 
him, his children were abandoned by the desertion of his 
death. 

Since the Dying King was once slain, burned, drowned or 
eaten in a magic rite intended to compel animal or vegetable 
fertility from the earth, (2) the ritual sacrifice of the Mother of 
the Gods may have occupied a predominant place in the religi- 
ous magic of a prehistoric people whose deity was conceived 
of as mother of mankind. 

Sacrifice is admissable as religious ritual but has become 
reprehensible to the conscious mind of modern man. Chris- 
tian worship preserves a sacrificial memory, severely repres- 
sed, which returns as Communion rites, while the Jewish Pass- 
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over memorializes the ritual cannibalism of pastoral Semites 
who devoured the slaughtered sacrifice hurriedly before the 
break of dawn. Language also preserves ancient memories 
and the first meaning of the word ‘‘victim’’ is ‘‘A living 
being sacrificed to some deity, as in the performance of a 
religious rite.’’ 

Archaeology has provided the evidence which clarifies 
the social intention of prehistoric religion and has unified the 
mythology, ritual, art, and sculpture of the prehistoric world 
into a coherent religious symbol. Primitive man was con- 
cerned primarily with the creation of life and the preserva- 
tion of life when confronted with an inimical world in which 
he was destroyed by flood and drought, by heat and cold, by 
starvation and disease, or eaten by the wild animals which 
surrounded him. 

The cave art of the Upper Paleolithic period, 20,000 B. 
C., was devoted primarily to the magical creation of animal 
life. Human fertility was of secondary importance among 
these primitive hunters for scenes of daily life are rare. Ritu- 
al magic was intended to guarantee success in the chase or 
fertility among the hunted animals. Priests, shamans, or sor- 
cerers are represented in religious roles, participants in a 
cult, ‘‘in which human beings and animals were brought to- 
gether in a joint effort to conserve and promote the food- 
supply.’’ (3) 

The animals are often represented as pregnant in which 
case they are never hunted or killed. Other drawings show 
the successful hunters driving bison, horses, antelope or deer 
into traps or killing them with spears. Magic, ritual, and re- 
ligious art expressed an inseparable entity, unified by the 
belief that the masked dancer became what he represented, 
for, ‘‘he did not imitate but actually did what he set out to 
do.’’ (3) 

However, primitive art did not originate in the cave 
homes and temples of Europe for Gravettian tribes, prede- 
cessors of the Magdallenian cave-dwellers, emigrated from 
Asia ‘‘into Central Europe and thence to Germany, France, 
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Italy and the northwest from the South Russian plain and 
Western Asia.’’ (3) 

The ritual aim of Magdallenian cave art was the control 
of animal fertility while the earlier Gravettian tribes were 
primarily preoccupied with the creation and maintenance of 
human life. Art, ritual, and cult magic was intended to re- 
create maternal fertility. Prehistoric nomads ‘‘introduced into 
Europe the female figurines commonly called ‘Venuses’ 
fashioned in bone, ivory, stone and bas-relief, with the gen- 
erative organs grossly exaggerated.’’ (3) 

Another ancient symbol of fertility was found in the pre- 
historic burial sites, the vaginal cowrie shell, which was used 
as an amulet and talisman among the living and the dead. 
The cult figures were exclusively female: anonymous, face- 
less, maternal images with pendulous breasts, enlarged geni- 
tals, and pregnant bellies. Vaginal triangles guarded the cave 
entrance, figures of the Mother Goddess were buried with 
her dead children, and the walls of the cave-temples were 
carved with her image. Burial stones were engraved with a 
linear, stylized symbol of her body and placed face down- 
ward to protect the dead who slept below, blanketed with 
cowrie shells, painted with red ochre to symbolize the blood 
of life. Male figures were uncommon, masculine deities un- 
known as grave figures, while the cave paintings portrayed 
priestesses in animal robes who performed the religious cere- 
monies and tribal dances which promoted human fertility. 

Phallic magic did not assume importance in artistic rep- 
resentations until the time of the Scandinavian rock-carvings 
of the Bronze Age, at which time the male genital became 
artistically prominent, for men were portrayed as farmer- 


warriors: cruel, aggressive, and prominently phallic. ‘‘In 
contrast to the Old Stone Age carvings, men are very com- 
monly represented, women scarcely at all — and it is now 


the masculine sexual characteristics that are exaggerated. The 
human figures are always shown doing something — brand- 
ishing battle-axes, driving carts or plows, riding horses, or 
blowing the twisted bronze trumpets of which several pairs 
have been found in Sweden and Denmark.’’ (4) 
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The development of agriculture and the domestication 
of animals protected mankind from the terror of death by 
starvation and also ‘‘gave a new emphasis to the function of 
the male in generation, and when the maternal principal was 
personified as the Mother-goddess she soon acquired a spouse 
to exercise the role of the begetter, though in Mesopotamia 
he was her son as the king was her servant . . . Now it was 
out of the new political and religious situation that arose in 
the Ancient Near East when food-gathering gave place to 
food-production that a ritual drama with a vegetation theme 
began to take shape. . . But behind this myth and ritual lay 
the Paleolithic cult out of which they emerged, designed 
originally for the purpose of obtaining and maintaining the 
food-supply, promoting birth and fertility and giving life 
to the dead. That at first it was in a ritual technique rather 
than in a mythology that the hopes, fears, and needs of strug- 
gling humanity living precariously under adverse and strenu- 
ous conditions found expression is suggested by the available 
evidence. The desire to act discharged itself on the symbol 
so that ritual was at once a visual language and a vent of 
pent-up emotions and longings.’’ (1) 

The practical and social value of mythology is asserted 
by primitive religious cults, for mythology was not the pro- 
duct of individual phantasy, but a social expression of fear 
and longing, dramatized as religious ritual. ‘‘As the artist 
externalizes a feeling or mood, an inner quality of life, an 
emotional impulse and interpreation of reality as he conceives 
it, so the ritualist gives visual and dramatic expression to 
fundamental requirements, realities and values; to the will 
to live, to the vital urge and rhythmic relations to life, in re- 
sponse to concrete situations. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that ritual, art and drama should have been conjoined in their 
earliest manifestations, and that out of this triad myth should 
have emerged.’’ (1) 

The prevalence of the worship of the Mother of the Gods 
resulted in a vast amount of religious art excavated from pre- 
historic sites. ‘‘The same type of paleolithic human female 
figurine is now known to occur from Eastern France, across 
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Germany, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Southern Russia, 
and as far east as Irkutsk in Siberia — a distance of about 
7,000 miles.’’ (5) The mystery of birth and death was ex- 
pressed in the veneration of a primordial maternal deity who 
may not have represented ‘‘the first deity the wit of man 
devised (although) her symbolism unquestionably is a pre- 
dominant feature in the archaeological record of the ancient 
world from the Gravettian Venus and the stylized images of 
the decorated caves in the Paleolithic to the emblems and in- 
scriptions of the Fertile Crescent, Western Asia, the Indus 
valley and the Aegean. At first the cult centred in the mys- 
tery of birth and, therefore, the emphasis was on the maternal 
functions of womanhood as the female figurines reveal. . . . 
Their purpose was to promote life in ever-increasing abun- 
dance, alike in the human species, animal creation and in 
nature, so that birth and generation were linked with the 
conservation of the food supply upon which sustenance de- 
pended.’’ (1) 

The discovery of agriculture and the domestication of 
animals, the magic of the potter’s wheel, the death and resur- 
rection of the sun each day, and the phases of the moon’s 
birth and death re-emphasized the cyclical recurrence of life 
and death. The Mother of the Gods was accompanied in re- 
ligious drama by her son or lover, who died to live again and 
save mankind. The fertility of the mother, the death and resur- 
rection of her son, were expressed in a tragic ritual repeti- 
tiously re-enacted to reassure the living and frightened chil- 
dren of the gods. ‘‘In the primeval and perennial struggle 
between the two opposed forces in its elaborate mythological 
setting the Goddess always was supreme because she was 
the source of life, her male partner being primarily her son 
and only secondarily her husband. In short, the creative pow- 
ers were at a discount and dependent upon forces over 
which man had but a limited measure of control. All life 
was born unto death, and even the Great Mother was a tragic 
figure pursuing her search for her lover-son amid lamenta- 
tions and wailing and woe.’’ (1) However, the ritual of the 
dying son did not become a universal religious symbol. Greek 
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drama preserved the theme developed in the Mediterranean, 
but world religion was not pervaded by the image of the 
son to the extent that the worship of the mother of the gods 
was celebrated among primitive people. ‘‘He was unknown 
in America: he at least failed to take hold in the Far East; 
and Israel and Islam would have nothing to do with him. 
Although one might expect him to be universal, given the 
cycle of life and death, in fact his image is embedded chiefly 
in our Western heritage.’’ (26) Despite the patriarchal or- 
igins of Judaic and Christian religion, the image of the Mother 
and Son predominated in Christian worship, particularly in 
the Mediterranean, which is immediately apparent in a curs- 
ory examination of the religious painting of Europe. 

If mankind believed during the patriarchal period of his- 
tory that corn would not grow until the body of Osiris, Adonis, 
Attis, Tammuz, or Balder was sown in the fields, the pre- 
historic magic of a matriarchal era would require that the 
Mother of the Gods or her surrogate should become the appro- 
priate sacrificial offering. 

‘‘Behind the gods and goddesses of antiquity we seem 
always to see the dim and terrible figure of a Great Mother 
who herself devoured her lovers and her children. The Sed 
festival was connected with Sirisus, the star of Isis. . . In 
one story she is said to have decapitated her son Horus. Per- 
haps behind this story is a myth like that of Perseus and the 
Gorgon, and behind that a cult in which Isis too was slain. . . 
There were also other types of sacrifice that seem to have had 
little relation to the state Osirian cult. Before or at the time 
of the cutting of the dam at Cairo to irrigate he fields, a young 
virgin decked in gay apparel was thrown into the river as a 
sacrifice and as a bride for the river spirit.’’ (6) 


The Prevalence of Ritual Sacrifice 


Religious ritual was modified slowly by rational and 
humanistic values until human sacrifice was replaced by ani- 
mal sacrifice, although a belief in the magical values of sacri- 
fice and the necessity to propitiate the gods persisted for the 
sacred beast became a symbolic substitute for the human vic- 
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tim. Religious myths of Greece and Rome record specific 
instances in which the ritual animal must be pregnant, and 
mythology conceals the earlier practice of sacrificing human 
victims to the deity. The ox was substituted for Osiris, the 
bull for Dionysus, and the ram for Isaac. Ritual sacrifices 
during the Feriae Sementivae, were made to Tellus, the earth, 
the guardian of fruitfulness, and pregnant cows became the 
appropriate ritual animal at the spring festival of the Fordi- 
cidia. 

There is further evidence from Ovid that the harvest 
festival of the Feriae Sementivae was primarily concerned 
with the sacrifice of animals to symbolize pregnancy and 
feminine fertility, for this rustic festival was ‘‘a movable 
feast held in January for the completion of the winter sowing. 
The cattle, he ordains, should be garlanded in their stalls 
and the yoke hung up upon a pole; both the earth and its 
tillers must have a rest. A lustral procession must make the 
round of the boundaries of the pagus and the accustomed 
cakes (liba) should be offered on the hearth of the pagus. 
The ‘mother of the crops’, Tellus and Ceres, should be ap- 
peased with an offering of corn and the entrails of a preg- 
nant sow, and prayer made to them for the protection of the 
sown crops from harm and positively for their fertility. . . . 
Worship is nowhere individual but always that of the group, 
either the smaller unit of the household or the larger unit 
of the pagus.’’ (7) Memories of a similar ritual sacrifice of 
the goddess may be concealed in the myths of the Medusa 
and the Gorgon, usually represented as female furies inimical 
to mankind, for ‘‘Medusa was the earth goddess. The be- 
heading of the Gorgon is equivalent to the killing of the 
vegetation god.’’ (8) 

The Bouphonia, or Diplia, was a Roman harvest festival 
in which bulls were sacrificed to Zeus Polieus, though in one 
instance the appropriate sacrificial animal is described as a 
cow. ‘‘It is possible that the sacrifice may have been prim- 
arily to an earth-goddess and hence the animals are female. 
The curious ceremonial of the ‘Chthonia’ was a similar 
butchery of cows in honour of Chthonia and presided over 
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by old women who did the actual slaughter, and no man 
native or foreigner was allowed to see it.’’ (9) 

Olympian mythology was substituted for the prehistoric 
religious cults of Greece but until historical times there are 
evidences of the earlier supremacy of maternal deities who 
demanded sacrifices which imitated their fertility and sym- 
bolized their maternity. ‘‘But if in the historical ages of 
Greece the public worship of Earth was comparatively rare 
and unimportant, there are some grounds for thinking that 
it must have been very ancient. The great seats of the na- 
tional religion were Dodone, Delphi and Olympia, and at 
all of them the worship of the Earth-goddess would seem to 
have been established in antiquity. At Dodone the main ob- 
jects of religious reverence were certainly Zeus and his ora- 
cular oak, but side by side with them the Eearth-goddess ap- 
pears to have shared the homage of the pilgrims who flocked 
to the shrine. For the priestesses ... are said to have 
chanted the verses: 


Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus shall be: O great Zeus! 
The Earth yields fruits, therefore glorify Mother Earth 


The Athenians lads used to sacrifice to the Nursing Mother 
of the Acropolis; and in a fragmentary inscription found on 
the Acropolis the sacrifice of a pig to Earth the Nursing- 
mother appears to be prescribed. Aristophanes represents 
the Athenian women praying to Demeter and Earth the Nurs- 
ing-mother at the festival of the Thesmophoria.’’ (4) 


In Boetia, the festivals of the Daedala equate the sym- 
bol of the tree and goddess, for the culmination of the Great 
Daedala was celebrated by a fire sacrifice of the holy images 
‘at which they felled an oak-tree in an ancient oak forest. 
Out of the tree they carved an image, and having dressed it 
as a bride, they set it on a bullockcart with a bridesmaid 
beside it. . . Every sixty years ... all the images... . 
which had accumulated . . . were dragged on wains in pro- 
cession to the river Asopus and then to the top of Mount 
Cithaeron, where they were burnt on a great pyre.’’ (2) 
Symbolic representations of the marriage of the god and god- 
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dess, Zeus and Hera, were provided by sacrificing a goat to 
Zeus and a cow to Hera, which were burnt with the tree 
images as an additional offering. 

Myths conceal the repressed, religious, animistic sym- 
bols of prehistoric people before the spirits of the streams and 
groves were deified. Although the tree of life is assumed to 
be a symbol of masculine sexual power, the tree of life was 
also a symbol of the fertility of the Mother of the Gods. ‘‘The 
pregnant mother of Adonis was changed into a myrrh tree, 
and in the tenth month the tree burst open and the infant 
god came forth.’’ (10) Osiris was enclosed in the trunk of 
a tree, from which he was freed by Isis, and while the body 
of the earth was the source of life, it was also the tomb, for 
among the Scandinavians, the dead were buried in tree 
trunks, often boat-shaped, which were elaborated later into 
the boat-burials of the Vikings. The Egyptian boat of death 
was a dual symbol of life and death in which the Pharaoh 
sailed to the western bank of the Nile toward everlasting life 
in the elaborate funeral boats of Egypt. 

The early Semites sometimes symbolized the tree of life 
as feminine and the sacred date-palm ‘‘was adored at an 
annual festival, when it was all hung with fine clothes and 
women’s ornaments.’’ (10) The people of Mecca also cele- 
brated an annual ritual at a similar tree hung with garments 
and eggs ‘‘in which the goddess Al-’Ozza was believed to 
reside.’’ (10) 

Among the Siberians, the family tree is protective and 
maternal, and the White Youth of Siberia prays to a motherly 
tree of life for everlasting strength, wisdom, and spiritual 
guidance. ‘‘ ‘Honored High Mistress, Mother of My Tree 
and My Dwelling Place,’ he prayed, ‘everything that lives 
exists in pairs and propagates descendants, but I am alone. 
I want now to travel and to seek a wife of my own kind; 
I wish to measure my strength against my kind; I want to 
become acquainted with men, to live according to the manner 
of men. Do not deny me thy blessing; I do humbly pray. 
I bow my head and bend my knee.’ Then the leaves of the 
tree began murmuring, and a fine, milk-white rain descended 
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from them upon the White Youth. A warm breath of wind 
could be felt. The tree began to groan, and out of its roots 
a female figures emerged to the waist: a woman of middle 
age, with earnest regard, hair flowing free, and bosom bare. 
The goddess offered her milk to the youth from a sumptu- 
ous breast, and after partaking of it he felt his strength in- 
crease a hundred-fold. At the same time the goddess prom- 
ised the youth every happiness and blessed him in such a 
way that neither water, nor fire, iron, nor anything else should 
ever do him harm.’’ (11) 

Products from this maternal tree of life were used as 
religious amulets and were assumed to have magical virtues 
for ‘‘the value of the gum of the acacia . . . as an amulet 
is connected with the idea that it is a clot of menstruous 
blood, i.e., that the tree is a woman. . . The blood of men- 
struation has supernatural qualities among all races, and the 
value of the hare’s foot as an amulet was connected with the 
belief that this animal menstruates. The same thing was 
affirmed of the hyena, which has many magical qualities and 
peculiar affinities to men.’’ (10) 

In The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer has described a 
form of tree worship in central Europe in which the transi- 
tion from animism to deism is clearly represented, illustrating 
a form of pagan sacrifice which became identified with the 
modern paganism of the carnival, of death and resurrection. 
‘*There is an instructive class of cases in which the tree-spirit 
is represented simultaneously in vegetable form and human 
form, which are set side by side as if for the express purpose 
of explaining each other. In these cases the human repre- 
sentative of the tree-spirit is sometimes a doll or puppet, 
sometimes a living person, but whether a puppet or a person, 
it is placed beside a tree or bough, to form a sort of bilingual 
inscription, the one being . . . a translation of the other. 
Here, therefore, there is no room left for doubt that the spirit 
of the tree is actually represented in human form. Thus in 
Bohemia, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, young people throw 
a puppet called Death into the water; then the girls go into 
the wood, cut down a young tree, and fasten to it a puppet 
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dressed in white clothes to look like a woman; with this tree 
and puppet they go from house to house collecting gratuities 
and singing songs with the refrain: 


‘We carry Death out of the village, 
We bring Summer into the village.’ 


Here, as we shall see later on, the ‘Summer’ is the spirit of 
vegetation returning or reviving in the spring. In some parts 
of our own country children go about asking for pence with 
some small imitations of Maypoles, and with a finely-dressed 
doll which they call the Lady of the May. In these cases the 
tree and the puppet are obviously regarded as equivalent.’’ 
(2) 

A similar harvest festival, the Charila, is described by 
Plutarch, in which the harvest festival of first-fruits employs 
an effigy which symbolizes the ritual sacrifice of a young girl. 
‘*The king is seated to preside over the pulse and the grain 
and he distributes it to all, both citizens and strangers: there 
is brought in an image of Charila as a little girl, and when 
they all receive the corn, the king strikes the image with his 
shoe and the leader . . . takes the image and conducts it to 
a certain cavernous place, and there fastening (a rope) round 
the neck of the image they bury it where they buried the 
strangled Charila.’’ (9) 

Many of the early Greek cities were founded upon the 
sites of temples to an Earth Goddess — Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Aegina, Athens, and Troy —and the prehistoric mythology 
of these sites required the religious death or sacrifice of the 
goddess or her surrogate, ‘‘ . . . for Helen among the Dori- 
ans was a divinity of vegetation hanged from a tree, and 
Europa borne across the sea to Crete by the God in bull- 
form, was presumably the cow who guided the search of 
Kadmos, till she lay down to be sacrificed at the spot where 
Thebes was to rise. . . Euripides Apollodorus relates that 
Ilus, the eponymous hero of Ilion, founded Troy in a similar 
manner by following a cow. He may have been using a gen- 
eral legend concerning sacred towns, since the Pharaoh of 
the Pyramid Texts is guided by a cow to the celestial city.”’ 
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(12) Life and death were fused in the image of the mother, 
just as the rites of spring which celebrated the springing 
greeness of the fields simultaneously fore-shadowed the har- 
vest and winter death of the sun, the withering of life ; primi- 
tive religion symbolized the complementary cycles of life 
and death in a sacrificial offering of the goddess, which often 
demanded human victims to accompany her in the holiness of 
her death. 

‘‘The Royal Tombs at Ur, like those at Kish, suggest 
that, in one period at least (the culmination, if it is true, of 
an era of close connection with Egypt,) these two aspects 
were combined, for the Queen was found alone in her splen- 
did apparel, surrounded only by her women, the car and 
oxen that had brought them, and the harp-player who had 
accompanied the procession; while the ‘King’ was interred 
with his fighting men higher up the shaft without. The chap- 
let, which lay upon the couch beside the Queen’s body, in- 
cluded among other amulets the rare images of stags. . . the 
customary victims to be sacrificed at a sacred marriage cere- 
mony. .. On certain occasions, therefore, the ‘gigunu’ 
(chapel of the bed) would have been the scene of human 
sacrifice. . . Being connected with fertility rites performed for 
the community, it may have been considered as voluntary and 
reciprocal between votary and God. Certainly no signs of 
violence are present in the tombs of Ur. That such rites had 
a Chalcolithic, even a Neolithic, origin is curiously attested 
by the Cave of the Bats in Spain, which in its rude cultural 
setting of the Stone Age, presented on its discovery eighty 
years ago, a scene exactly resmbling the spectacle of Ur. 
That is to say, the skeleton of a ‘queen’ in robes of skins, 
with necklace and diadem of teeth and shells, reclined in 
the inner chamber before a semicircle of clothed and adorned 
women’s bones with the feet toward her. All had carried 
the beautifully woven baskets of grain and poppy seed, the 
latter being possibly the cause of their quiet death. In the 
passage without lay soldiers bearing flint weapons, and 
among them a man who wore the only fragment of metal 
found in the cave—a gold headband of a kind common in 
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early Sumer. The cave had been sealed and its entrance 
marked by a Megalithic stone. This then is the darker aspect 
of the religion inaugurated in the bucolic hut, in which the 
rites of fertility and of sacrifice were united, probably by 
association with the sowing and reaping of the corn. That its 
life giving function was never forgotten through the rise and 
decay of the civilization which it helped to found, was ap- 
parent when the present religious cycle was inaugurated for 
the West, in the Cave-Byre of Bethlehem between the gentle 
beasts.’’ (12) 

Excavation of the dwellings of the Ice Age hunters of the 
tundra (15,000 B.C.) disclosed that the practice of sacrificing 
the first fruits of the hunt to the deity was a prehistoric re- 
ligious ritual. ‘‘ Far out from the shore lay the entire skeleton 
of a two-year-old reindeer doe. And wedged inside the cavity 
of the ribs was a large stone of nearly twenty pounds 
weight. . . There could be no other reason for sinking in 
the waters of the lake the entire carcass of a prime reindeer 
than sacrifice.’’ (13) At another site, inhabited at about 9000 
B.C., similar evidence was found and the ritual practice of 
animal sacrifice was clearly established. (13) 

In the peat bogs of Holland and Scandinavia, many hu- 
man bodies have been found in a state of complete preserva- 
tion, the skin tanned to a leathery texture by the acid of the 
swamps. One body was that of a fourteen-year-old girl. 
‘*The body was naked, apart from a collar of oxskin, and 
perfectly preserved. . . No cause of death could be ascer- 
tained, but one circumstance made it certain that death had 
not been violent. A woven band was still in position, blind- 
folding the eyes of the victim. The left side of the girl’s head 
had been shaved. Pollen-analysis placed the death at about 
two thousand years ago.’’ (13) The other female body was 
that of an older woman ‘‘dressed in woolen garments and 
with a cloak of skins,’’ (13) held down in the bog by forked 
branches, almost as if by force. 

A partial explanation of these burials is suggested by 
Tacitus’ Germania, in which he describes the religious cere- 
monies of Jutland and northern Germany. ‘‘In an island of 
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the Ocean stands a sacred grove, and in the grove stands a 
car draped with a cloth, which none but the priest may touch. 
The priest can feel the presence of the goddess in the holy 
of holies, and attends her, in deepest reverence, as her car is 
drawn by kine. Then follow days of rejoicing and merry- 
making in every place that she honours with her advent and 
stay. No one goes to war; no one takes up arms; every ob- 
ject of iron is locked away; then, and then only, are peace 
and quiet known and prized, until the goddess is again re- 
stored to her temple by the priest, when she has had her fill 
of the society of men. After that, the car, the cloth, and be- 
lieve it if you will, the goddess herself, are washed clean in a 
secluded lake. This service is performed by slaves, who are 
immediately afterwards drowned in the lake.’’ (14) 

Agricultural rites are assumed to represent the undis- 
guised rituals of worship symbolized in mythology and re- 
ligion. Since the fields, caves, and streams of antiquity were 
the original temples, agricultural rites preserve an ancient 
memory which has become symbolized by the time of mytho- 
logical literature for, as a Greek writer observed, what a 
people does in relation to their gods is more important than 
what they say about them. In central Europe, the rites of 
spring and harvest customs perpetuate agricultural ceremonies 
which symbolize the forces of life and vegetation as female 
spirits. Sacrifice is not limited to the Corn King but includes 
the Old Woman, the Corn Mother, the Rice Mother, or the 
Magna Mater. 

Animistic, female spirits of vegetation were sacrificed 
regularly during the rites of May Day, Halloween, Lent, and 
St. John’s Day, symbolizing an earlier rite of human sacrifice 
practiced during the religious matriarchate. ‘‘It seems that 
the personification of the great queen-goddess could also on 
occasion be sacrificed. . . Both Dido and Semiramis, about 
whom doubtless accumulated the legends of the goddesses 
they incarnated, are said to have perished upon a pyre. . . 
We are told that Dido was worshipped as a goddess. . . The 
two apparently contradictory views of her character as a 
queen and a goddess may be reconciled if we suppose that 
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she was both the one and the other; that in fact the queen 
of Carthage in early days, like the queen of Egypt of down 
to historic times, was regarded as divine, and had, like hu- 
man deities elsewhere, to die a violent death either at the 
end of a fixed period or whenever her bodily and mental 
powers began to fail. In later ages the stern old custom might 
be softened down into a pretence by substitution of an ef- 
figy for the queen or by allowing her to pass through the fire 
unscathed. When we compare these stories of the burning 
of Semiramis and Dido with each other and with the his- 
torical cases of the burning of Oriental monarchs, we may 
perhaps conclude that there was a time when Queens as well 
as Kings were expected under certain circumstances, perhaps 
on the death of their consort, to perish in the fire. The con- 
clusion can hardly be deemed extravagant when we remem- 
ber the practice of burning widows to death survived in India 
under the English rule down to a time within living memory.”’ 


(6) 
Symbolic Sacrifice of the Earth Mother 


In The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer described many 
harvest customs which preserve the memory of a ritual sacri- 
fice of the Mother of the Gods. Sometimes ‘‘a very heavy sheaf 

. is called the Great Mother, and is carried on the last 
wagon to the barn, where all hands lift it down amidst a fire 
of jokes.’’ (2) At other times the Mother of the Gods is ‘‘made 
especially heavy by fastening stones in it,’’ while ‘‘In some 
parts of Sweden, when a stranger woman appears on the 
threshing-floor, a flail is put round her body, stalks of corn 
are wound round her neck, a crown of ears is placed on her 
head, and the threshers call out, ‘Behold the Corn-Woman’. 
(2) 

The aggressive and destructive components of the ritual 
are undisguised in other countries where ‘‘The farmer’s wife, 
along with the last sheaf, is tied up in a sheet, placed on a 
litter, and carried to the threshing machine, under which she 
is shoved. Then the woman is drawn out and the sheaf is 
threshed by itself, but the woman is tossed in the sheet, as 
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if she were being winnowed.’’ (2) Similar harvest rites are 
found in Great Britain where ‘‘the reaping of the last corn at 
harvest was called ‘cutting the Queen’ almost as often as ‘cut- 
ting the kirn’. The mode of cutting it was not by throwing 
sickles. One of the reapers consented to be blindfolded, and 
having been given a sickle in his hand and turned twice or 
thrice about by his fellows, he was bidden to go and cut the 
kirn. . . The successful reaper was tossed up in the air with 
three cheers by his brother harvesters.’’ (2) Similarly in Cen- 
tral Europe ‘‘the woman who binds the last sheaf has to sub- 
mit to a good deal of horseplay. She is pushed, knocked 
down, and tied up in a sheaf, after which she is called the 
corn-puppet (Kornpopel).’’ (2) 

In France the hostile element in the agricultural rites is 
also expressed overtly where the farmers ‘‘keep time with 
thir flails, calling out as they thresh, ‘We are killing the Old 
Woman. We are killing the Old Woman.’ If there is an old 
woman in the house, she is warned to save herself, or she will 
be struck dead.’’ (2) The magical value of the body or ashes 
of the Corn Mother is apparent in the Bulgarian custom of 
dressing the ‘‘Corn-queen or Corn-mother . . . in a woman’s 
skirt, which is carried round the village, and then thrown 
into the river in order to secure plenty of rain and dew for 
the next year’s crop. Or it is burned and the ashes strewn 
on the fields, doubtless to fertilize them.’’ (2) 

In France, sacrificial rites are celebrated as well as the 
fertility magic of the Corn Mother, where the ritual is an 
exclusive feminine ceremony and the men are excluded from 
the rites enacted in the fields. ‘‘At the dance in the evening 
the Ceres is set in the middle of the floor, and the reaper who 
reaped the fastest dances round it with the prettiest girl for 
his partner. After the dance a pyre is made. All the girls, 
each wearing a wreath, strip the puppet, pull it to pieces, 
and place it on the pyre, along with the flowers with which 
it was adorned. Then the girl who was the first to finish reap- 
ing sets fire to the pile, and all pray that Ceres may give a 
fruitful year.’’ (2) 

The spirit of the corn is likened to a maiden as well as 
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to an old woman and Frazer assumed that these agricultural 
rites were magical acts performed to compel fertility from 
the fields. There is a parallel between the mother and daugh- 
ter of mythology, Demeter and Persephone, with the ritual 
slaying of the old king and his youthful successor who rules 
for a year only to be sacrificed again to produce a new har- 
vest. 

The Theosmophoria, dedicated to Demeter, was an 
autumnal ceremony, exclusive to women, and the death and 
resurrection of the daughter is similar to the later religious 
symbolism of the patriarchal era of Greece and the ritual 
sacrifice of the son in Christian rituals. ‘‘ ‘They fast in 
honour of Demeter at the season of sowing.’ ’’ (1) These 
autumnal rites had already much of the character of a mys- 
tery. They were performed by women only, who lived apart 
for the three days of their duration. On the first of these was 
celebrated The Kathodos and Anodos: The Descent and 
the Uprising. They went down into cavities of the earth, 
after long and careful purifications, to bring back the de- 
cayed bodies of sacrificed sucking-pigs to be mixed with the 
year’s seeds, leaving in their stead fertility-emblems of clay. 
Pigs had originally been drawn into the chasm with Perse- 
phone, when she was rapt away from her flower-gathering 
by the king of the underworld. The pits were called ‘‘me- 
gara’, the word for palace or temple used here in its old 
Semitic meaning of cave. On the second day the women 
fasted, seated on the ground, in memory of Demeter’s mourn- 
ing on the Stone of No Laughter, and prisoners were released. 
The third day was called the Fair Born.’’ (12) 

The rites of Easter are indissolubly linked with the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Christ, although a number 
of European countries celebrate on the fourth Sunday of 
Lent the death of the mother, for in Italy, France, and Spain, 
the Old Woman is sawed in half in a peasant festival. The 
custom was also practiced in Florence during ‘‘the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, (and) the Old Woman was repre- 
sented by a figure stuffed with walnuts and dried figs and 
fastened to the top of a ladder. At Mid-Lent this effigy was 
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sawn through the middle under the Loggia of the Mercato 
Nuovo, and as the dried fruits tumbled out they were scram- 
bled for by the crowd.’’ (2) The effigy is reminiscent of 
the pinata, so important in the Christmas ritual of Mexico, 
Guatemala, and South America, which is the clay body of 
an animal effigy beaten and broken until gifts and sweets 
pour from its body. The association of the mother and Christ- 
mas is remembered also in Yugoslavia where the second Sun- 
day before Christmas is known as Mother’s Day. 

The Christmas celebrations of orthodox Christians may 
conceal a deeper ritual memory for Christ was born at Beth- 
lehem, ‘‘the House of Bread’’, in a city in which Adonis 
may have been worshipped ‘‘at his House of Bread long ages 
before the birth of Him who said, ‘I am the bread of life’.’’ 
(2) Similarly the rites of spring, May Day, Easter, and St. 
John’s Day, a spring festival, often include the use of a fe- 
male effigy which represents the death of the old year and 
the birth of the new. In Bohemia death is thrown into the 
water and a tree dressed as a woman is cut down and carried 
into the village by the maidens who sing: 


‘*Death swims in the water, 
Spring comes to visit us, 
With eggs that are red, 
With yellow pancakes. 
We carried Death out of the village, 
We are carrying Summer into the village.’’ (2) 


The decimation of the father or the sacrifice of the son 
was not the exclusive religious sacrifice for in the period of 
prehistory the sacrifice of the female deity or a priestess as 
her representative may have been enacted as the appropriate 
religious devotion. Evidences of ritual sacrifice have been 
repressed and censored in the memory of mankind until 
there is only indirect evidence of ritual matricide. The sym- 
bolic content of myth and religious ritual supports the con- 
tention that the mother of the race once was sacrificed to se- 
cure for her living children the beneficence of her fertility ; 
the fruits of her death and resurrection. 
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Psychoanalytic Concepts of Culture: 


The psychoanalytic theory of social origins is based on 
the assumption that social development was primarily pa- 
triarchal, although Freud was always aware of the preemin- 
ence of the primal mother. He was uncertain where she be- 
longed in the psychological pantheon which he created to 
explain the social conscience of mankind, and when con- 
fronted with her image, he admitted his uncertainty. ‘‘In 
this evolution I am at a loss to indicate the place of the great 
maternal deities who perhaps everywhere preceded the pa- 
ternal deities. But it seems certain that the change in the 
relation to the father was not restricted to religion but logi- 
cally extended to the other side of human life influenced by 
the removal of the father, namely the social organization.’’ 
(15) Primitive society is unaware of the dichotomy between 
religious rite and social organization, for religion moulds the 
daily life of the tribe into an inflexible society bound by rite, 
taboo, and blind tradition. 

Theodore Reik, in his latest study of Myth and Guilt 
accepts the reality of the mother-goddesses, but argues that 
the matriarchal period was an inter-regnum which followed 
the murder of the father of the primal horde, a supposition 
first made by Freud in his study of totemism. ‘‘It is likely 
that the first deities in human form were great mother-god- 
desses. Those female figures were certainly conceived orig- 
inally as very earthy, and as endowed with abundant bodily 
curves. . . Those goddesses were first conceived as embodi- 
ments and incarnations of sexual desires: Venus, Astarte, 
Isis, and Ishtar were all great mother-idols of sexual fulfill- 
ment. . . In the evolution of religious ideas the appearance 
of great and supreme father-god figures who pave the way 
to the monotheistic deities, such as Aton of the Egyptians and 
Jahveh of the Hebrews, marks a very late and progressed 
phase. The incomparable majesty and superiority, the omni- 
potence and ubiquity, but also the ferocity and vengefulness 
of those figures idealize the memory of fathers of the primi- 
tive hordes.’’ (16) Reik is censorious of the pre-genital god- 
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desses, asserts that unbridled sexuality was the core of their 
religions, and ignores the religious awe of sexuality, life, 
birth, death and fertility which accompanied matriarchal re- 
ligious practices. Reik also believes that mythology expresses 
only the forbidden unconscious desires of mankind, to provide 
catharsis and emotional release for primitive man. 

Mythology expresses religious practices symbolically but 
the ritual sacrifice of the Corn King or the ceremonial mar- 
riage of the Earth Mother was not the social expression of 
repressed unconscious longing. Myth and ritual was social, 
not individual. Religion celebrated annually a mystic-magic 
rite intended to compel fruitfulness from the earth, an abun- 
dance of rain, or fertility in man and beast. Ritual symbolized 
a primitive but sincere belief in sympathetic magic expressed 
by a young race who imitated human birth, human sexuality, 
and human death in a futile attempt to guarantee life during 
the new year. We cannot understand emotionally today the 
terror of winter, the death of the sun, or the joy of spring 
because we believe in our rational control of an irrational 
world. The patriarchal father is for Theodore Reik a figure of 
majesty, serenity, and vengefulness, unconcerned with the 
incarnate and inherent human sexuality of the Mother of the 
Gods. 

In The Meaning of Sacrifice, R. Money-Kyrle describes 
the mysterious maternal origins of religious deities. ‘‘But 
the origin and history of the Great Mother is wrapt in mys- 
tery. She must have arisen at a time when the dynastic de- 
scent passed only in the female line, so that the man who 
married her human incarnation acquired a kingdom for her 
dowry. Through her alone could pass the sceptre of royal 
power. She married, as a rule, her own brother, and some- 
times her son, so that the new king in practice inherited his 
father’s might, not directly in patriarchal systems, but only 
through his union with his sister or his mother. Partly for 
this reason the queen may have come to usurp many of the 
attributes of male rulers, and to have transmitted them to the 
goddess who was built in her image and whose human in- 
carnation she was believed to be. The most common emblem 
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of the goddess was the conical stone which has been inter- 
preted by many anthropologists, and by all psychoanalysts, 
as a phallic symbol. Was this originally the symbol of her 
slain or castrated lover? Or was she herself thought of as 
equipped with the male organ?’’ (6) It may have been un- 
necessary for the Magna Mater to usurp the ‘‘attributes of 
the male rulers’’ in an era when she was pre-eminent. The 
conical stone which represented her divinity was originally 
a pile of white ashes which preserved the fire of life on the 
cave hearth, symbolized the navel of the earth as the om- 
phalos, and may have represented also the white breast of 
the mother, the source of life. which each man understands 
unconsciously. 

Money-Kyrle suggests that the overthrow of the king, as 
described in the literature of classical mythology, may have 
developed from a matriarchal religion and he supposes that 
castration may not have been merely the retaliation of a 
patriarchal tyrant but may have persisted from an earlier re- 
ligious era when worship and ritual were mother-centered 
rather than patriarchal and father-centered. ‘‘But probably 
the story combines a record of two epochs. In one Cronus 
was the title of a king who sacrificed or ate his sons. In an- 
other he was a king who succeeded his father by marrying 
his sister, and who was in due time sacrificed or castrated by 
his son. And perhaps between these epochs the sons were 
driven out, as in so many legends, to marry the daughters 
and to win the throne of some other monarch.’’ (6) Castra- 
tion may have represented a voluntary act in which the re- 
ligious devotee attempted to realize an intimate identification 
with a maternal deity. 


Castration as a Symbol of Identification 


The theory of the primal horde assumes that a merci- 
less, primal father killed or castrated his sons in order to 
become sexually supreme. Historical descriptions of castra- 
tion rites describe a situation in which hysterically religious 
devotees of the Magna Mater voluntarily sacrifice their mas- 
culinity to achieve a closer identity with the maternal deity. 
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The worship of Attis, whose death and resurrection were 
mourned and rejoiced during a spring festival, was celebrated 
by eunuch priests. Attis was a ‘‘fair young shepherd or herds- 
man beloved by Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, a great 
Asiatic goddess of fertility,’’ (2) who conceived her son ‘‘by 
putting in her bosom a pomegranate sprung from the severed 
genitals of a man-monster named Agdestis, a sort of double 
of Attis.’’ (2) Attis’s death is described variously, for ac- 
cording to one story he was ‘‘killed by a boar, like Adonis.’’ 
According to another myth, he ‘‘unmanned himself under 
a pine tree, and bled to death on the spot.’’ (2) During the 
spring festival of Attis, many of his devotees voluntarily cas- 
trated themselves during an orgy of religious worship which 
accompanied the festival. ‘‘Then he ran through the city, 
holding the bloody pieces in his hand, till he threw them into 
one of the houses which he passed in his mad career. The 
household thus honoured had to furnish him with a suit of 
female attire and female ornaments, which he wore for the 
rest of his life. . . The parallel of these Syrian devotions 
confirms the view that in the similar worship of Cybele the 
sacrifice of virility took place on the Day of Blood at the 
vernal rites of the goddess, when the violets, supposed to 
spring from the red drops of her wounded lover, were in 
bloom among the pines.’’ (2) This ancient sacrifice of virility 
persists until today in the sexual abnegation of modern re- 
ligious devotees who wear the robe and cassock, so similar to 
women’s garments, of ancient times. Similarly, the rites of 
the mother predominate in Mediterranean Catholicism where 
the Son and Mother are venerated to a greater degree than 
the Father. 

Money-Kyrle supposes these castration rites to be similar 
to other religious rituals described in a disguised form in 
Greek mythology. ‘‘Frazer suggests that this mutilation was 
designed to assist the resurrection of Attis. It has also been 
suggested that the purpose of such self-mutilation was to 
identify the self with the goddess. Hercules is supposed to 
have worn female attire for a similar purpose. It seems most 
likely, however, that the rite was the repetition of the death 
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of Ottis, and that the novices identified themselves with him.’’ 
(6) 

Bruno Bettelheim, reaches a similar conclusion in his 
original and penetrating study of initiation rites, Symbolic 
Wounds. Bettelheim’s study is not concerned primarily with 
mythology and religion and yet from an analytic study of 
primitive initiation he concluded that the matriarchal origins 
of religion have been ignored in psychoanalytic studies. ‘‘The 
concluson was forced upon me that as we have learned to 
go farther back into childhood beyond the age of the Oedipal 
situation, in psychoanalytic theory and practice, so also an 
adequate explanation of initiation ceremonies will have to 
consider the consequences of much earlier emotional expe- 
riences, including the infant’s close attachment to his mother. 
Males’ positive feelings and ambivalences toward female 
figures, and ambivalences of boys and girls, originating in 
pregenital fixations, about accepting the societally prescribed 
adult sex role, seem to me to offer a more adequate basis for 
understanding initiation rites than the theory that the events 
comprising these ceremonies result from the fathers’ jealousy 
of their sons and that the purpose is to create sexual (castra- 
tion) anxiety and to make the incest taboo secure.’’ (17) 

Bettelheim’s study of initiation rites poses many ques- 
tions which must be considered thoughtfully in a psychologi- 
cal evaluation of religious practices and while R. Money- 
Kyrle assumes that the religious novices who worshipped Attis 
may have ‘‘identified themselves with him’’, Bettelheim links 
religious practices to the deeper, unconscious, pregenital 
strivings of religious adherents and suggests that spiritual 
adulation may be the result of unconscious identification 
rather than of conscious imitation. ‘‘Circumcision occurring 
within the context of initiation ceremonies may also result 
much more from the pre-Oedipal strivings than has been 
thought. Among the questions that ought to be asked are 
(1) Is it the result of a primitive identification and envy of 
the mother rather than a ritual assuring submission to the 
father? (2) Is male circumcision requested or desired by 
women as often as, or more often than, by men? (3) Is it 
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(and if so, to what degree) an expression of or an effort at 
resolution of envy of the other sex and of pregenital con- 
flicts?’’ (17) 

Bettelheim is understandably tentative in his critique 
of Freudian theories of social origins but is courageously in- 
sistent that the biological, historical, and archaeological lit- 
erature of science is ignored in Freudian sociological theory. 
‘*Freud has so often proved to be right and his critics wrong 
that there is an understandable reluctance to disagree with 
his interpretations. This is particularly true in dealing with 
any phenomenon connected with a central concept of his 
system, such as castration anxiety. Still, Freud’s excursions 
into sociology and anthropology, though full of brilliant in- 
sights, occasionally fall short of scientific accuracy. His tend- 
ency in his sociological and anthropological treatises to ne- 
glect important parts of the literature or to emphasize only 
those findings that support his theories has been discussed by 
Schmidl, who also offers a plausible hypothesis as to why 
Freud did so little justice to the sociological literature and 
as to what motivated him in the first place to deal with socio- 
logical and anthropological problems.’’ (17) 

Bettelheim buttresses his argument by references from a 
study by Fritz Schmid] of Freud’s Sociological Thinking, (18) 
who remarks on the ‘‘myth of the primal horde’’ and assesses 
the omissions in Freud’s sociological and anthropological 
theories which he believes were due to Freud’s wish to dis- 
prove the Jungian concepts of the collective unconscious and 
to show that psychoanalysis was scientifically related to Dar- 
winian evolutionary theories which stressed the evolution of 
animal and social behaviour from simpler to more complex 
forms. Bettelheim is similarly doubtful of the theory of the 
primal horde and feels that further attention must be given 
to the pregenital mother who was worshipped before the 
father was conceived. ‘‘Current psychoanalytic theory of 
initiation neglects psychoanalytic concepts that .. . de- 
veloped fully only after Freud had formulated his original 
theories on puberty rites. Since then we have become even 
more aware of how important pregenital, prephallic develop- 
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ments are in personality development, and of how strongly 
they motivate behaviour. Much that was once thought to be 
the result of the Oedipal situation has turned out to be mainly 
pre-Oedipal in origin.’’ (17) 

Bettelheim reminds us that the psychoanalytic emphasis 
of the primal horde is unsupported by current archaeological 
and anthropological study. ‘‘No evidence has yet been pre- 
sented to show that man ever lived in an organization such 
as the primal horde, or that such a horde was ruled by a father 
who was so recognized. . . To present these speculations as 
facts, simply because they originated with Freud, is not 
science but mythology. The analyst feels that he must have 
the statements of his patient to determine what goes on in 
the patient’s mind: we should be at least as wary of de- 
scribing our primitive forebears’ thoughts.’’ (17) 


Matriarchy versus Patriarchy 


Psychoanalysts have been sceptical of the theory of ma- 
triarchal social origins, and while one analyst labels the belief 
in the primal horde as a social myth, another argues that the 
matriarchal origins of religion and society are imaginary. 
Geza Roheim is a protagonist of this point of view, describing 
‘*matriarchy as a pure product of the imagination of anthro- 
pologists, philologists, etc. Obviously the further one recedes 
into the past of mankind, the greater the importance of 
muscle and strength. . . Myth is created by the individual: 
the group only rewrites it, modifies it, etc: first taking shape 
in the form of a dream, the myth reflects a conflict in the 
individual—that of growing up, hence the hero of the story 
is genital libido.’’ (19) At other times Roheim’s writings 
contradict his argument and he describes social beliefs which 
support the theory of the matriarchal origins of religion and 
society, which were synonymous social entities in an earlier 
time, and he emphasizes the maternal and protective function 
of the mother goddess, her characteristic role in all civiliza- 
tions. Muscle and strength were undoubtedly of importance 
in antiquity but the tribal priestesses of the Germanic tribes, 
the Valkyries, the Amazons, or the women of the Hittites 
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demonstrate that in an early period women performed an 
active and aggressive social role as warrior-priestesses who 
commanded armies of men and ruled kingdoms. 

Another psychoanalytic writer, Bernice Shultz Engle, in 
her study of The Amazons in Ancient Greece, (20) describes 
the historical basis for the belief in the existence of Amazons 
in a period which existed between ‘‘pre-history and classical 
times’’. 

Sigmund Freud’s discovery of the repetition of the 
Oedipal myth in the life of the human child provided a 
touchstone for the understanding of the human soul. Freud 
opened a door into the human psyche which had been closed 
for centuries by timidity, sexual prudery, and ignorance. 
Freud emphasized the patriarchal origin of the human family 
and of society in his explanation of social origins, for society 
became the product of the Oedipal conflict ‘‘through a single 
concrete instance, such as the relation to the father.’’ (15) 
His description of the Oedipal drama as a ‘‘father complex’’ 
narrows the social complexity of human development even 
further and subtracts from the importance of the primal 
mother as the guardian of cultural values. 

‘‘But the other possibility seems to me also worthy of 
consideration: that ambivalence, originally foreign to our 
emotional life, was acquired by mankind from the father 
complex, where psychoanalytic investigation of the individual 
today still reveals the strongest expression of it.’’ (14) This 
assumption is amended in a footnote, ‘‘That is to say, the 
parent complex.’’ (15) 

In her study of The Cult and Mythology of the Magna 
Mcter, (21) Edith Weigert-Vowinkel traces the historical 
development of the cult of the mother and emphasizes the 
ambivalence which economic dependency created in the un- 
coliscious of men who were so severely dependent in the 
matriarchal era. She feels that matriarchal religious organi- 
zation was regressive and unproductive, almost psychotic, 
but that the ‘‘masculine authority of the paternal deity, on 
the other hand, forces the men of the tribe, chiefly, to come 
to terms with society, to master the Oedipus complex.’’ (21) 
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She advances the doubtful assumption that social progress 
was dependent on a progression from matriarchy to patriar- 
chy, because of an ‘‘ethically indifferent maternal religion.’’ 
(21) 

The psychological significance of the Oedipal conflict 
can be demonstrated in the daily life of the child: in speech, 
in play, in dreams or make-believe. However, the Oedipal 
struggle is enacted late in the psychological history of the 
child and is preceded by a primary phase of development in 
which the mother is loved and revered, is even devoured, for 
the emotional expression of the Oedipal conflict belongs to 
the historical period of psychological development while 
the pre-historic, pre-verbal years of life assume a primary 
psychological importance, when the formation of the human 
psyche begins in the rutting years of savagery and amorality. 
Life flows from the breast of the mother into the omnivorous 
mouth of a young, savage child whose orientation to life is 
exclusively maternal. Psychoanalysts who have studied the 
pre-genital psychological development of the child have em- 
phasized the importance of the nursing experience in forming 
the psychological attitudes toward later life, notably Melanie 
Klein, who believes that the primary nursing experience may 
be the source of creative energy throughout later life. ‘‘In 
this fundamental relation the infant receives not only the 
gratification he desires but feels that he is being kept alive. 
For hunger, which rouses the fear of starvation—possibly 
even all physical and mental pain—is felt as the threat of 
death. If the identification with a good and life-giving inter- 
nalized object can be maintained, this becomes an impetus 
towards creativeness. Though superficially this may manifest 
itself as a coveting of the prestige, wealth, and power which 
others have attained, its actual aim is creativeness.’’ (22) 

The historical development of society, of religion and 
sacrifice, parallels the psychological development of the in- 
dividual and the accumulated evidence of history, archaeolo- 
gy, and anthropology supports this thesis. Social origins are 
neither classical nor antique and the mythological literature 
of Greece becomes an inaccurate validation for psychoanal- 
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ytic theory. Myths are the screen-memories of mankind and 
the primary source of mythology is religious ritual, based on 
a magical belief that human sexuality, enacted in the field 
or the temple, guaranteed fruitful crops for the coming year 
or fertility to the men and women of the clan. 


The supreme sacrifice, however, consisted of the body 
of the god or goddess whose blood was offered to the earth 
and whose flesh was consumed in a sacrament uniting the 
children of god with the deity, a practice which has persisted 
until today in the symbolic rites of the Christian Eucharist 
and the Jewish communion of the Passover. 

In each religion, the fish became representative of sacri- 
fice and fish symbolism developed from the common Semitic 
origin of each religion. The importance of the fish in Chris- 
tian and Jewish ritual can be traced to the Babylonian legend 
of Marduk and Tiamat, for Tiamat, one of the primitive 
Earth Mothers, was slain by Marduk, the dragon-slayer. He 
created the world from the two halves of her body which 
became the heavens and the earth. The importance of fish 
in Jewish ritual is directly traceable to the captivity of the 
Jews in Babylon, which provided them with so much of their 
myth and ritual. ‘‘In the opinion of the most recent writers 
on the subject the Christian Fish symbolism derives directly 
from the Jewish; the Jews, on their side having borrowed 
freely from Syrian belief and practice. What may be regarded 
as the central point of Jewish fish symbolism is the tradition 
that, at the end of the world, Messias will catch the great 
Fish Leviathan, and divide its flesh as food among the faith- 
ful. As foreshadowing of this Messianic Feast the Jews were 
in the habit of eating fish upon the Sabbath. During the 
Captivity, under the influence of the worship of the goddess 
Atargatis, they transferred the ceremony to the Friday, the 
eve of the Sabbath, a position which it has retained to the 
present day.’’ (23) 

Totemistic reverence for the sacred fish was tinged with 
the ambivalence common to all primitive people, for while 
the fish was regarded as taboo, it was eaten ritually at reli- 
gious feasts. ‘‘The priests and initiates consumed the for- 
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bidden food in the belief that they were absorbing the flesh 
of the divinity herself.’’ (24) Religious reverence for the 
fish was perpetuated in the religion of Greece by the worship 
of the ‘‘ Lady of the Wild Things’’ who is represented as the 
mother of the earth, surrounded by the protective lions who 
guarded her altars in the cave-temples, while ‘‘her gown is 
decorated with a figure of a great fish’’. (9) Friday became 
a holy day during which the fish could be eaten in a guilt- 
free sacrament, by the Catholic and by the Jew, for Friday 
was the day ‘‘dedicated to the goddess and later, to her 
equivalent, Venus’’. (23) 

The young child may be required by undue repression to 
deny his primitive sexuality, to become disgusted with his 
body, striving to repress his biological origins as mankind 
has tried to deny his sexual history. Phallic cults are recur- 
rent in the antiquity of history, but the primal rituals of mother 
worship have been obscured by historians and mythograph- 
ers, which was a conscious intention in formulating the re- 
ligious theocracies of the patriarchal era of history. 

In The Primal Crime and the Unconscious, (25) Martin 
Grotjahn describes the role of the Mother Goddess in the 
cultural development of mankind, emphasizing that ‘‘matri- 
cide antedated patricide’’. He reminds us of the importance 
of the mother as the primary figure in the unconscious of 
mankind and of her significance in the historical development 
of society. The mother ‘‘whom Oedipus finally possessed af- 
ter slaying his father is not the all-powerful, all-knowing true 
woman, but she is already the woman of the patriarchal epi- 
sode, already dethroned and degraded to the status of the 
father’s chattel.’’ (25) The unconscious prototype of ma- 
ternity is the pre-genital, prephallic, pre-Oedipal mother who 
belongs to the infancy of the individual and to the pre-history 
of the race. ‘‘The mother of the pre-Oedipal era is the wo- 
man who gives life and who can take it away. Her dominance 
is absolute and man fears her mortally and eternally. In the 
East she is symbolized as the Great Goddess. The struggle 
against her is symbolized, for instance, in the fight of the 
Greeks against the Amazons. Before the Oedipus situation 
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can arise and be resolved to make way for the later develop- 
ment, there must be the struggle with the mother. The hatred 
of man against woman is a mixture of retaliation, fear, and 
envy. Man succeeded in dethroning the mother in reality, 
but not in his mind.’’ (25) 

Primitive religious practices support this assumption for 
Mother Earth was periodically propitiated by the reward of 
the blood of the body of her daughters. The symbolic com- 
mand, ‘‘Eat, this is my body,’’ was once translated into real- 
ity by ritual matricide and religious cannibalism. Blood sym- 
bolized life, the dead were protected by cowrie shells and 
red ochre, and eternal life was gained by a return to Mother 
Earth, from whom all life began. The later concept, ‘‘Dust 
thou art, to dust returneth,’’ was not the finality of life but 
a denial of death by a regressive return to the living body of 
the eternal mother. ‘‘The Earth is a mother who never dies.”’ 
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